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“The spirit and purpose of the reform [in the civil service] 
should be observed in a// executive appointments ; and all laws 
at variance with the object of existing reform legislation should 
be repealed, to the end that the dangers to free institutions which 
lurk in the power of official patronage may be wisely and effectu- 
ally avoided.” — Republican National Platform, Chicago, 1888. 

“In appointments tq every grade and department, fitness, 
and not party service, should be the essential and discriminating 
test, and fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office. 
Only the interest of the public service should suggest removals 
from office.” — President Harrison’s Letter of Acceptance. 





THE MONTH. 

THE Boston /ost asks how we can at the same time both 
blame and commend the administration of General Harrison 
on civil service reform grounds. The reason is very simple. 
It is too early to form a judgment on the whole policy taken 
together; but up to the present it seems to us clear that Presi- 
dent Harrison has manifested an intention to observe the letter 
and spirit of the civil service laws within that part of the service 
covered by them, and to see that the law is enforced. What we 
blame him for is in making the changes in the service outside 
the civil service law on party grounds. The service outside the 
law is at least four times as large as that covered by it, and in 
this immense service we say that President Harrison has not 
carried out the principles of the law as he and his party were 
bound to do by their pledges. 


Tuat the President is enforcing the law within the classified 
service is shown by his refusal to extend the time for including 
the railway mail service beyond the time when the Civil Service 
Commission had their eligible lists ready, by his refusal to 
change the rules regarding reinstatements without examinations, 
by his appointment of such men as Roosevelt and Thompson 
on the Commission, and by his giving them his support in their 
investigations and in carrying out their recommendations. 
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Tue New York Puck had a cartoon of Roosevelt as the giant- 
killer attacking with the sword of the Commission a huge giant 
called the spoils system, who with a complacent smile told 
Roosevelt to lovuk out or he might get suddenly jerked back ; 
and then in the background was President Harrison holding 
Roosevelt by a tether, ready to pull him off in case he went too 
far. When the United States Commission recommended the 
discharge of three subordinates from the Indianapolis Post- 
office, improperly appointed by Mr. Wallace the new Repub- 
lican postmaster, there was a delay in dismissing two of the 
three, and some of the papers thought that the Commission 
were being jerked back; but we are glad to announce that 
since then the other two have been removed also. 

When the Commission gave up the investigation into the 
post-office at Grand Rapids, Mich., on the ground that they had 
not sufficient power to send for documents or to summon wit- 
nesses, it again looked as if they were being jerked back ; but, 
as the investigation was into the reported misdoings of a Demo- 
cratic postmaster, the proof of which would but have furnished 
political capital to the Republican party, it seems clear that 
there could have been no jerking back there. 


INDEED, the investigations have been so thorough and non- 
partisan, so well are the laws being enforced, that the spoilsmen 
in the Republican party are crying out to have the Civil Service 
Law repealed, and are calling the Commission hard names. 

Judge B. W. Perkins, of Kansas, for example, one of the 
leading Republicans of the West and a prominent candidate 
for speaker, when asked by an interviewer, “ How about the 
Civil Service Law,—do you think any change will be made 
in it?” replied :— 


Yes, Congress will have to deal with some recommendations 
on that subject. As at present enforced, it ought to be abol- 
ished. The day I called at the White House I was forced to 
wait half an hour for the ——- Commissioners to get through 
with the President. It strikes me that the object of the present 
Commissioners is to travel about the country to protect Demo- 
cratic office-holders and to assure Democrats on the outside 
that they will be given the preference in the matter of examina- 
tion and appointment. I never heard of the Commissioners 
encouraging Republicans to apply. The present board is com- 
posed of as good Democrats as I want to see. Thompson is a 
biassed partisan, Lyman is a good Democrat, and Roosevelt is 
a What-is-it? The entire system of competitive examination 
is a farce, and discriminates against the bone and sinew of the 
West in favor of the college-bred chap of the East. The farm- 
boy of the West who tills the soil, and who is the coming states- 
man, stands no show with the boy from the East, who spends 
his young life at college, comes to Washington, and passes a 
competitive examination and secures an appointment. And 
thus an unjust discrimination is made-against the West. 


Judge Perkins forgets that the offices at Washington are 
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divided among the States and Territories according to popula- 
tion (Civil Service Law, § 2, part 2, subsect. 3), and is not 
aware that this apportionment is strictly carried out (p. 36 of 
Fifth Report U. S. Commission), or that for the Washington 
offices the college-bred men don’t do as well as those with a 
public school education only. Though the judge may not un- 
derstand the law and its operation, he misunderstands it in the 
same way many other people do; and he does not misunder- 
stand the sentiment of many of the practical politicians on the 
subject. 


THE campaign assessment case now going on at New Haven, 
in which letter-carrier Henry M. Cummings is charged with 
collecting money for campaign purposes in the post-office, 
shows a determination to stop assessments. The case against 
Mr. Cummings has been discharged for want of sufficient evidence 
but meanwhile it has developed the fact that a meeting of 
letter-carriers was held in the basement of the post-office in 
October last, at which committees were appointed to distribute 
envelopes among the carriers, and to receive funds for the 
campaign. 


Tue real test, however, will come when some high Republi- 
can official knowingly breaks the rules, and his dismissal is 
recommended. So far, it is only Democrats, or subordinates, 
whose reméval has been suggested. A still severer test is com- 
ing in Congress. There the Republican party, with its majority 
in both Houses, will have to meet the question of larger appro- 
priations for the Commission’s work. If they fail to stand this 


test, the party will deserve the strongest rebuke; for nothing is 


more apparent than that the enforcement of the law is suffering 
from want of the sinews of war. 


WHEN we come to that part of the civil service which is out- 
side the Civil Service Law, called the “unclassified service,” 
and comprising four-fifths of the whole and almost all the 
higher paid offices, we have little else than condemnation for 
the administration. The only approach toward any civil ser- 
vice reform that we can see in this part of the service is that 
some of the four-year-term officers are to be allowed to serve out 
their terms. The four-year offices comprise only between four 
and five thousand out of an unclassified service of over one hun- 
dred thousand. Even among these four-year-term officers who 
are being retained there is not the slightest pretence that any 
Deinocrat, no matter how faithful and efficient, will at the 
end of his term be reappointed. President Cleveland took the 
advance step of keeping in the four-year-term officials, as a rule, 
to the ends of their terms. But, as under him, so now under 
Mr. Harrison, we can only say that this policy recognizes a prin- 
ciple, and then carries out that principle only half-way. We did 
not know but that E. O. Graves, of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, might possibly be retained through this administra- 
tion. Mr. Graves was chairman of the committee which, 
under President Arthur, exposed the corruption in this bureau. 
The patronage was very large; and the office had been so 
used by the spoilsmen that there were from two to three times 
as many employees as were needed. Soon after his inaugu- 
ration, President Cleveland appointed Mr. Graves to the head 
of this office. The force was again reduced by 328 in a little 
over one year; but all the best men were retained, and the 


amount of work done was greater with the smaller force. 
There were only 18 original appointments under Mr. 
Graves in the first 16 months out of a service reduced to 


824; and every one of the officers and superintendents of the 
bureau in 1889 was in its employ when Mr. Graves took charge 


in 1885. Indeed, this bureau has been ¢#e model of good non- 
partisan administration. The civil service rules were intro- 
duced under Mr. Graves. But Mr. Graves has to leave the 
office, in order to make place for an active Republican. 

As to any other sign of reform, we fail to see it. Indeed, we 
believe such persons as Senators Hawley and Hoar would admit 
that numerous changes were made simply for the purpose of 
rewarding party services. They might excuse the policy on 
various grounds, as Senator Hoar does in his letter printed 
in this number; but they would not deny its existence. Nor 
are the changes -few in number. This administration has re- 
fused to give us the statistics of changes, such as were furnished 
us by the last administration ; but we are able to get glimpses 
of what is going on behind the scenes. 

In Indiana, President Harrison’s own State, there were no 
less than 154 fourth-class postmasters changed between the 3d 
and the 29th of June last, out of a total number of 1,974 (Re- 
port of Postmaster-General, 1888, p. 94) in that State. At this 
rate there would be 2,002 changed in the course of a year, or 
more than aclean sweep. The Civil Service Chronicle says 723 
postmasters were appointed in Indiana from March 4 to July 
zo inclusive. ‘There has been some talk of a suspension of 
removals after the first month or two, but this does not look 
very much like it. 

On the contrary, the pressure for office is greater than ever. 
Republicans, and especially Southern Republicans, are clam- 
oring that there are not enough offices to go round, and they 
want the Civil Service Law abolished. 

Congressman Ewart, of North Carolina, says :— 

I have been treated with the utmost courtesy by Mr. Har- 
rison and the heads of the departments. In almost every 
instance, my requests have been complied with, and I have 
secured more patronage for my district than it ever possessed 
before. Not only is this the case in my own district, but in 
other districts, not represented by Republicans, my advice in 
the matter of appointments has been followed almost without 
exception. What do I think of the Civil Service Law? At the 
risk of being called a Southern Republican spoilsman, I con- 
sider it a transparent fraud. Young men in my district — and 
it is a district prolific in bright and brainy young fellows — 
have to travel over two hundred miles to attend a civil service 
examination. Several have been on the so-called eligible list 
for several years, and will be on it, I suppose, till the “last 
syllable of recorded time,” without holding office. I consider 
the heads of departments just as competent to select their sub- 
ordinates as a Civil Service Mugwumpian Commission. I shall 
vote for an absolute and unconditional repeal of the law. 


Congressman Brewer, of the same State, thinks he has not 
had enough patronage; talks of running as an independent 
candidate for Speaker. Leonidas Czsar Honk, M.C., from 
Tennessee, also wants the law repealed. So do Congressmen 
Thomas H. Browne of Indiana and Darius S. Hall of Min- 
nesota. 

The President is worn out with the struggle with office- 
seekers. Having once made appointments as rewards to party 
workers, or in return for help at the Republican Convention, 


how can he stop, without great unfairness to other political 
workers yet unrewarded? Had he said from the start that he 
would keep in all competent officials and fill necessary vacan- 
cies in the higher offices by promotion within the service, he 
would have at once saved himself infinite trouble, would have 
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stopped political wire-pulling, and laid the foundations for a 
greatly improved public service. 

To see an administration enforcing a civil service law over 
one-fifth of the service and at the same time letting the other 
four-fifths be turned over as spoils for the corruption of politics 
is like beholding a farm overseer guarding one small hen-coop, 
and then complacently allowing the chickens, geese, ducks, and 
turkeys to be stolen from his master’s barn, tipping a wink to 
the thieves. He may have deserved some credit for guarding 
the one hen-coop. Perhaps that is all he could do under the 
circumstances. So much of his time may be taken up with 
keeping order among the thieves that he had no time to lock 
the barn door. Whether any excuse avails for President Har- 
rison or not, this, at least, we want to emphasize: that the un- 
classified public service is not being guarded according to the 
principles of civil service reform. ' 


Ir was one of the disgraces of the Republican party that it 
so long maintained Mahone, the Virginia repudiator and a man 
of bad character. There was, perhaps, only one other thing 
that did more to alienate the Independents from the Republi- 
can party than giving this Mahone the government patronage 
within his State. 

Now it seems that President Harrison has found it neces- 
sary, for party purposes, to bolster up Mahone, in his contest 
for governor, with federal patronage. There seems to be no 
doubt of the fact. Mahone claims to have the offices and the 
following incident, from the Boston /ost (Ind.), confirms it :— 

The certificate of approval which the officers of the Nationa] 
Committee gave Mahone has a postscript signed by James D. 
Brady, member of the Committee from Virginia, “ heartily con- 
curring in” the action. Brady is known as one of the leaders 
of the anti-Mahone Republicans; and simultaneously with his 
surrender to Mahone there appears his appointment by the 
President as Collector of Internal Revenue for the Second Dis- 
trict of Virginia. The connection between these two incidents 
is too close to need explanation, and is interesting as an illus- 
tration of the use made by Mr. Harrison of “patronage” in 
politics. 


THE Republican Convention in Ohio four years ago, when 
their party was out of power, put the following admirable civil 
service plank in their platform: — 


The Republican party, which enacted the present Civil Ser- 
vice Law, will faithfully maintain it, and cheerfully aid in all 
needed amendments to give it full force, and it is committed to 
extend the law to all grades of service to which it is applicable. 

Ample appropriations should be made to enforce it in letter 
and spirit, and all laws at variance with the objects of existing 
reform legislation should be repealed. Having accomplished 
this much, the party pledges itself to still further and higher 
reforms; it looks with the deepest regret upon the failure of 
the present administration to promote the reform of the civil 
service, so auspiciously begun under Republican administration. 


In June, 1889, they had not one syllable for the reform. 
General Foraker, the chief candidate nominated, is openly hos- 
tile to the reform. M. M. Holland, of Columbus, Ohio, one of 
Foraker’s chief supporters, called for the repeal of the law in a 
ratification meeting; and the influences that predominated were 
those that appealed to an anti-reform sentiment. 


THE Republican Assembly of the eleventh district of New 
York City — including a most respectable part of the city — 











have declared that the federal spoils of the custom-house and 
post-office must be given only to regularly enrolled members of 
Republican organizations. This is, indeed, “fitness, and not 
party,” with a vengeance. 


“Jor” MANLEy, a thorough-going political worker, was re- 
cently appointed as postmaster in Augusta, Me. A Demo- 
cratic postmaster, against whom we have heard no complaint, 
had to be removed before his term was up, to make place for 
this “ horn-blower.” The New York Zyibune announces that 
“a nephew of Mr. Blaine will be the assistant postmaster.” 


Ex-SENATOR SIMON CAMERON’S career illustrates what may 
be considered the very essence of “success,” from a point of 
view of money and political influence, and of failure to accom- 
plish anything high or noble. He became very rich, he man- 
aged to control the politics of the next to the largest state in the 
Union, and to keep the control all his life, and, like the feu- 
dal barons, to pass it down to his son. But he left a tarnished 
reputation ; and his political success was based wholly on the 
most corrupt influences of the spoils system. He will go down 
to history as opposed to all that is elevating in politics, and as 
encouraging all that appeals to selfishness and base motives. 


WE wish to call attention to the “‘ Decisions and Opinions ” 
on the Civil Service Laws. It has been carefully compiled’ by 
Mr. William Potts, the Secretary of the National League, and 
is of great value as bringing together a variety of legal discus- 
sions regarding the Civil Service Laws, not only of the United 
States, but of New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 
They will be indispensable in preparing any law on the subject, 
or in seeing to the enforcement of the laws in the courts. 





SENATOR HOAR ON THE SITUATION. 


The following letter was written in reply to a letter from a civil 
service reformer in Massachusetts : — 

WORCESTER, MASS., June 26, 1889. 

My dear Sir,—On my return from an absence of several weeks, 
I found your letter of June 17, which I did not reach for some little 
time, and which I have found no time to answer until now. 

1 had read no Eastern papers, with the exception of one or two 
numbers, during my entire absence from the 29th of April till the 
17th of June. Your letter is the first information I had received of 
the facts which you say are due to me as much as to any other per- 
son. I do not understand the logic by which you attribute to me 
the responsibility for any error or wrong-doing which President Har- 
rison has committed. 

I entirely approve the policy of placing in our consular service 
persons who are earnestly in favor of the policy of protection. In 
a thousand ways, a free-trader may injure the public service in such 
a position. I thought, however, that Mr. Underwood, who is an 
eminent scholar, a man of great industry, and capable of performing 
the public duty, whatever may be his opinion as to the policy of the 
law under which the duty arises, would be an exception to this prin- 
ciple. 

I think you err in two respects, if I rightly understand your letter. 

First, I think you do not allow for the fact that a very large major- 
ity of the American people are not yet convinced of the soundness 
of the principle which lies at the bottom of what is called civil ser- 
vice reform. They think that it is better to have the party in power 
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appoint men who have shown activity and zeal in its service to exec- 
utive positions, to hold the party responsible for them, and that in 
that way we shall get, on the whole, a more honest, zealous, and 
efficient service than by selecting public agents in any other way. 
It is not necessary to say that I do not myself concur with that 
opinion. While I believe that the great body of executive officers 
would be faithful, honest, and able men if they were selected by the 
Republican party on that principle, yet I am still of opinion that the 
giving public office as a reward for political service and having it 
depend en political opinion has a corrupting tendency which more 
than compensates for any advantage in efficiency which comes from 
the old method. I believe that President Harrison agrees with me 
in this matter. 

But he labors under two embarrassments. First, he is but the 
chief representative of a self-governed people, and cannot alone main- 
tain policies of the wisdom of which the majority of the people are 
not convinced. All that he can hope or expect to do is to take a 
firm forward step, and extend the application of the civil service 
principle as fast as public sentiment will permit. In doing this, he 
is only doing what Abraham Lincoln did with reference to the anti- 
slavery principle during the stormy period of his administration. As 
Tennyson says of English freedom, that “it broadened slowly down 
from precedent to precedent,” we must say of every great reform 
here. We shall be fortunate if we are able also to say as he said 
of England: — 


“Statesmen at her counsels met 
Who knew the seasons, when to take occasion by the hand, and set 
The bounds of freedom further yet.” 


President Harrison’s second embarrassment is that he succeeds 
an administration whose civil service reform was a mere and shallow 
pretence, which has filled the public service with incompetent offi- 
cials, who ought many of them to be removed, even if they were 
Republicans. This is especially true of the mail service. A high 
officer in the Post-office Department told me a few months ago that, 
on inquiring of the persons appointed to the postal-car service under 
the last administration what their occupation had been, more than 
eighty per cent. answered that they had been bar-tenders. 

I think that you would find in many of the instances that you sup- 
pose are instances of the removal of “able and accomplished offi- 
cials” that a due regard for the public service has demanded the 
change. It may be, however, that President Harrison has in some 
cases been misled by bad advice. Whenever I shall have cause to 
believe that there is any purpose on his part to break the pledges 
that have been given by him or by his party, I shall not hesitate to 
declare that opinion with as much emphasis as may be in my power. 

I am faithfully yours, 
GEORGE F. HOAr. 





PRACTICAL TESTS. 


The Fifth Annual Report of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, which, in its full form, has appeared only recently, 
contains many interesting details. Six new post-offices have been 
included, because of increase in the number of employees to above 
fifty each. There are now forty-three post-offices in all under the 
civil service rules. 

For the ordinary departmental service, it appears that the college 
graduates do not come out as well as those brought up only in the 
public schools. While but 33.8 per cent. of the latter failed, 35.3 per 
cent. of college graduates failed. The reason seems to be that the 
questions asked are practical tests for the work to be performed, 
and not tests of scholastic attainments. . 

This brings us to the most instructive part of their report, which 
is the sixty-four pages devoted to “specimen examination questions.” 

For an ordinary clerk examination, one of the subjects is book- 
keeping. A college graduate fresh from his university, with no busi- 
ness training, might be puzzled when asked to make out a bill in 





proper form, and append receipt thereto, for the following state of 
facts : — 

James M. Allen, of Washington, D.C., sold to William Johnson, 

March 1, 1887, 15 lbs. of Java coffee, at 28 cents per Ib.; 35 lbs. of 
granulated sugar, at 9 cents. per lb.; 5 Ibs. of Oolong tea, at 95 
cents per lb.; 50 lbs. of corn meal, at 3} cents per lb.; 35 lbs. of 
ham, at 15 cents per lb.; 2 doz. oranges, at 25 cents per doz.; 1 bbl. 
of flour, at $6.75; he received 20 Ibs. of dried quinces, at 23 cents 
per lb.; 35 lbs. of dried cherries, at 9 cents per lb.; 2 bbls. of apples, 
at $5.50 per bbl., and the balance in cash. 
Or with other questions, as how, from another given statement of 
facts, to make out a partnership account. With such questions, a 
man of practical experience in a well-kept store would have no 
difficulty at all. 

Again, an experienced clerk, used to copying from rough drafts of 
letters, would have no trouble with the following test :— 

The competitor is required to make a fair copy, ready for signature, 
on a blank sheet, of a rough-draft letter (electrotyped), such as the 


following, punctuating and capitalizing as in copy, but writing in full 
all abbreviated words : — 


[To fit the page, the following print is greatly reduced from the 
original. ] 


Mnt~ Conor, 


4x Berne AR tha abesrt Ed ann CeLlNes/ehars em om. 
Glin Ale forpforns Yaa daacris vice, 
Qnrwel tharr Ga D ahartaleo acothir na” 
belts dhe hah Wes 
CLEA DOG SS 1 eccsteg BE, Aifs 


<n Xe a 


A mere school-boy or inexperienced college graduate would do it far 
less well, if indeed well enough for practical work. 

There are many positions requiring special knowledge; and, for 
these, special questions are asked. For example, examiners in the 
Bureau of Pensions have to know something of the general law of 
evidence and also of the pension laws, so some eight or ten ques- 
tions under these subjects are put to candidates for the positions of 
pension examiners, with some applied arithmetic covering the kind 
of work to be done in the pension office, in addition to the usual 
clerical examinations. 

Likewise the candidates for medical examiner in the Bureau of 
Pensions have to answer questions on anatomy and physiology, on 
general pathology, on surgery, &c.,&c. The &c.’s, by the way, do not 
include any questions on the geography of Asia, on the higher math- 
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ematics, or on astronomy, much as the spoilsmen would like to have 
us believe they do. Yet, however, when we come to an examination 
to show the fitness to be appointed as calculator for the observatory: 
requiring a knowledge of higher mathematics, then we do find such 
questions asked. 

Again, for the topographical draftsman’s examination there are 
several practical tests, of which the following furnishes a good ex- 
ample : — 

CONTOUR CONSTRUCTION. 


Upon the following chart, construct contours in vertical intervals 
of 50 feet: — 
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There are many more special and supplemental examinations too 
numerous to mention in detail. 

The examination for the railway mail service is one of the general 
ones, and is of no little interest, as it has only recently been applied. 
This contains no question on architecture or surveying, none on 
the law of evidence or of pensions, and none on medicine. In ad- 
dition to the kind of questions used for the ordinary clerical exami- 
nations, the candidates are asked some practical questions on the 
railway and other systems of transportation in the railway division 
for which the examination is held; and they are given a test in 
reading addresses. For this latter, one hundred cards are written 
with ordinary addresses, such as John H. Magruder, grocer, 1417 
New York Avenue, Washington, D.C., in varied handwritings. 
Each applicant is taken apart with an examiner who has a printed 
list of the same addresses in the same order. The applicant then 
reads aloud from these cards as rapidly as possible, and the examiner 
notes on his printed list the time taken and the mistakes made, and 
the applicant is marked accordingly. The reading of addresses 
counts one-fifth of the total marking in this examination. 

Any one with proper recommendations for character who passes 
the best in such an examination is at least fit to be given a chance 
for a six months’ probationary trial; and if at the same time we 
secure, as we do when the examinations are conducted properly, 
a system of selection which eliminates favoritism — political, social, 
and family —and substitutes fairness and equity to all, we think it 
needs only to be understood by our citizens for them to be nearly 
unanimously in favor of the reform system. 

When one sees how totally different the examinations for different 
positions are, he can only wonder at the stupidity or audacity of such 
a person as Senator Coke who in the United States Senate debate 
last February told that eminent body, without contradiction from any 














Senator, that the applicants were all examined “without reference to 
any particular place”; “and they are appointed at the will of the 
Commission afterward to any place that may become vacant.” We 
think also we should like to compel a careful reading of these sixty- 
four pages by that editor of the Boston Hera/d who, some months 
ago, doubted the statement that the examinations were different for 
different kinds of work; or by that special correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican who last spring made a statement in that 
paper, in substance like Senator Coke’s. 

For the architectural draftsman examination, under the head of de- 
signing, for example, the candidates were required to draw a front 
elevation for the following plan, on a given scale, line drawing in 
India ink, with certain prescribed features : — 


SECOND™ FLOOR. 
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And also to make a vertical section through the front wall, “ showing 
the necessary requirements for a working drawing,” &c., &c. 


CORRECTION. 


In the June number, under the title “Making an Example of 
Them,” we incidentally stated that a certain assayer at Boise City 
who had been convicted of embezzlement “was still in prison. 
Though it has no bearing on the drift of our article, yet for the sake 
of the family and friends of this man we are glad to state that this 
man had been pardoned out by President Cleveland. 





WHAT OFFICERS SHOULD CHANGE WITH A CHANGE 
OF ADMINISTRATION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 


Dear .Sir,—A recent discussion in which you participated was 
probably an oft-repeated reminder to you of the loose views which 
many thoughtful men hold of the legitimate connection between the 
executive offices of the country and party politics. The most popu- 
lar argument of the spoils politician is that efficient service in the 
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executive department requires that the official be in sympathy with 
the administration then in office. It seems to me that civil service 
reformers are unnecessarily timid in taking this argument by the 
horns. The party system has so far invaded the original constitu- 
tional plan that honest civil service reformers are, most of them, 
timid of trenching upon the popular will concerning the political 
make-up of our official service. Yet may it not be our duty rather 
to boldly lead back perverted public sentiment to the stand-point 
of the Constitution than to yield to popular opinion, which is the out- 
growth of a half-century of spoils practices ? 

The Constitution of the United States provides that the President 
“shall nominate, and by and with advice and consent of the Senate 
shall appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United 
States whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, 
and which shall be established by law; but the Congress may by 
law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads 
of departments.” The only other constitutional recognition of ex- 
ecutive officials below the office of Vice-President is in the clause 
which provides that the President “may require the opinion in writ- 
ing of the principal officer in each of the executive departments 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices.” 
Clearly, the Constitution provides merely a method for securing the 
performance of administrative functions: it also divides the execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative departments. Congress makes the laws, 
the courts construe, and the executive executes them. If is nowhere 
conlemplated that the executive shall formulate a governmental 

licy. 

PYver we constantly hear the public service introduced as a part of 
the formulative element in our political system. 

What office is there below the Cabinet in which the political opin- 
ion of the incumbent affects, in the least, the efficiency of his public 
service? Let us glance over the list. It certainly is a matter of in- 
difference what may be the politics of the servants of the Legislative 
Department, clerks, sergeants-at-arms, pages, police, etc. The War 
Department has been, under the recent Secretary, Mr. Endicott, 
conducted upon an absolutely non-partisan plan; and it would occur 
to no one to assert that it was at the expense of the public service. 
The Navy Department, so far from having any legitimate connection 
with a political policy, has furnished under partisan management 
pect scandals to our public service. Need it be said that a lead- 
ing safeguard to the republic against the destruction which a partisan 
military has brought upon the governments of former times lies in 
the maintenance of our Army and Navy Departments upon an abso- 
lutely non-partisan plan from top to bottom? In the Department of 
the Interior, the service is largely devoted to registration, manage- 
ment of government property, and interests in which political views 
seem particularly unimportant. The conduct of land, railroad, patent, 
educational, census, and hospital business of the country seems to in- 
volve no measure of political policy even remotely. The history of the 
management of Indian affairs provides accumulated evidence of the 
inefficiency of the partisan system to supply even decent public service 
in dealing with these helpless wards of the people. In connection 
with pensions there has been no difference between the parties in 
reprobating the scandalous use of party influence through the Pen- 
sion Department in national elections. 
are such as to make a slight savor of party favoritism extremely offen- 
sive to the people. It may be said that the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, as we find him in office to-day, represents a distinctive party 
policy in his liberal construction of claims, as distinguished from the 
careful methods of President Cleveland in dealing with matters of 
a similar nature. Yet, for the purposes of this argument, it must be 
assumed that the pension commissioner allows his judicial discretion 
to be influenced by party considerations. If he does this, is he not 
clearly violating his official duty? He would probably himself re- 
sent this imputation. There will be more variations in policy aris- 
ing from the varying temperaments of men controlling this depart- 
ment than can possibly arise from any legitimate tendency of party 
policy. A conclusive answer to the partisan in the Pension Depart- 
ment is, however, that the functions of that office are essentially judi- 
cial, and that party necessities must let alone the administration of 
well-defined public statutes. It will hardly be claimed that the Agri- 
cultural Department is even remotely connected with politics. 

While the eyes of the civil service reformer are mainly directed to 
the Post-office Department, it must appear upon very cursory thought 
that no department is further removed from considerations of legiti- 
mate party policy than this. Nothing can be more ridiculous than 
the suggestion that the onthe of a postmaster affect in the slightest 
degree the efficiency of his public service. I doubt if there would be 
any difference in opinion between extreme spoilsmen and ultra-re- 
formers that the party policy in this department lies solely in the 
hands of the cabinet officer who conducts it. It is a business depart- 
ment, pure and simple; and in England the post-office system has 
been conducted for years under Civil Service Laws without changes 
for political reasons except of the responsible head of the department. 





The opportunities for abuse | 


The fact that the greatest abuse of the spoils system lies in this 
department ought not to confuse the question here under considera- 
tion of the legitimate relation between politics and public offices. 

There may be more honest difference of, opinion respecting the 
connection of party policy with the Treasury Department. Some 
leading civil service reformers entertain the opinion that the col- 
lectors of the leading ports in the United States ought to be in 
sympathy with the policy of the administration in power. Yet I have 
found that this conclusion rests rather upon deference to the impos- 
sible than upon a conceded necessity to the public service. Surely, 
the tariff system, to which the present collector of Boston, Mr. 
Saltonstall, is heartily opposed in principle, has been as impartially 
and righteously enforced by him as it was before him by Mr. Beard, 
who is one of its most earnest sympathizers. The few changes made 
by Mr. Saltonstall in his office illustrate, not alone the efficacy of 
true reform in securing a high standard of service, but they also 
prove how absurd it is to attempt to connect the purely administra- 
tive functions of this office with any legitimate policy of a party. 

It is rather difficult to name the party policy which so affected the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing that for years it was loaded with 
useless and obtrusive partisans merely as pensioners upon a long- 
suffering people. The comptrollers, the auditors, the treasurers, the 
registers, and commissioners must, of course, pursue the policy 
marked out for them by the President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury; but that any of them need be party men, or even in direct 
sympathy with the financial policy of their superiors, is as little true 
as that a Democratic collector must needs be a protectionist to faith- 
fully collect. 

Probably the first answer which the politician will make to a re- 

uest to name an officer who must be of necessity in sympathy with 
the administration would be, “‘An ambassador”; and, indeed, it is 
true that in past times great dignity has been given to this branch of 
the public service. But so perfunctory and unessential have become 
the duties of foreign ministers of late years that many public men 
admit them to be mainly essential for the decoration of our nation- 
ality in foreign countries; unless, indeed, they are made the dump- 
ing-places for men who are too obnoxious to the people to warrant 
their appointment for service here. All diplomatic measures are now 
conducted by cable by the Minister of State himself; and, whenever 
important measures of adjustment or conference are pending, com- 
missioners are sent out for the special purpose. Consulates are now 
merely ‘business offices; and,.when the political preferences of min- 
isters and consuls are seriously considered, any candid man will 
admit that they are unimportant, as compared with the personal 
characters and diplomatic experience of those who stand as the rep- 
resentatives of our nation on foreign soil. At least, any system 
which will train and retain in service skilled diplomatists must be 
preferable to that which has for so many years made our foreign 
service a byword even among the politicians themselves. 

The argument which perhaps is most frequently advanced is that 
the Department of Justice should be occupied by men who have an 
earnest zeal in the policy of the administration. Is not this, after all, 
the very last department where partisanship shall be allowed even to 
show its face? Congress makes the laws; it makes many foolish 
laws; it is not even for the President himself to question why, or 
for any of his subordinates to falsely construe or inefficiently exe- 
cute because they happen not to like the laws. If we go so far as 
to make sympathy with the laws a requisite of good administration, 
we shall at last be unable to find men fit for any office. No lawyer, - 
judge, or executive officer ever approached a system of laws against 
which his judgment or prejudices did not in some particulars rebel. 
Neither is it essential to the due administration of justice in public 
office here or elsewhere that the judge or advocate should even re- 
spect the law he administers. Some of our judges and district at- 
torneys in this State despise the liquor laws, which nevertheless they 
faithfully administer and enforce. What citizen would in seriousness 
desire the Department of Justice to become a piece of the party ma- 
chinery? Who has not regarded with fear, even if with toleration, 
the interference of United States marshals in public elections? 
Who would wish the prosecuting attorneys of the country to be 
justified in distinguishing between criminals of one party and the 
other? If laws were to be made to render any part of our public 
service non-partisan, would we not first select the Department of 
Justice? 

The more carefully we consider specific offices in connection with 
this subject, the nearer we come to the conclusion that it is only in 
the formulative work of the administration that political opinion is of 
any importance whatever; and, under our system of government, this 
formulative work is not only confined to the President and heads of 
departments, but it is, en done, merely advisory to Congress. 
Probably the constitutional provision for advice to Congress could be 
stricken out without any worse effect upon our institutions than the 
loss of a few State papers, which would be mostly forgotten as soon 
as published. Not so, however, with the information which is so 
often essential to Congress in its legislative work; but this is pure 
fact, and partisanship should not enter into it. 
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If sympathy with a policy is truly essential to executive work, have 
we not a defective system which permits an administration to be at 
loggerheads even with its own party in Congress? No: this whole 
argument becomes more attenuated the further we pursue it. Ours 
is not a politically responsible executive, as England has it; and 
even there, where a government stands or falls by the efficiency of 
its administrative work, wé know that the official machinery is not 
changed at all with Tory and Whig reverses. 

It seems to me that we cannot take too high ground upon the ques- 
tion of the proprietorship of the public service. With the politician 
it is a claim of ownership: to the victors belong the spoils. We 
shall gain the people if we can once convince them that ours is the 
people’s fight. The one fundamental error in the public mind which 
we must first uproot is that politics has any legitimate connection 
with the public service. It certainly is no useless contention that 
the present system is the result of party usurpation, and that our 
contest is to restore the people to its rights. 

GEO. FRED. WILLIAMS. 


THE FOUR-YEAR OFFICES. 


The Political Science Quarterly contains an admirable exposition 
of the whole subject of the four-year-term law, under the title “ Rota- 
tion in Office.” 

Mr. F. W. Whitridge, the author, shows that the phrase, “ rota- 
tion in office,” as used by the founders of our government, refers not 


to rotation among the appointive offices, but to those only which are | 


elective. He quotes Washington as saying, “ The spirit of the gov- 


ernment may render a rotation in the. elected officers of it most con- 
genial with the ideas of liberty and safety.” * John Adams expressed 
similar views;¢ and what will surprise many people is that Mr. 
Whitridge has shown conclusively that Jefferson not only limited his 
theory of “rotation in office” to elective offices, but openly opposed 
the four-year-law, as applied to appointive offices, in a letter to Madi- 
son, saying : — 


. .. the late mischievous law, vacating every four years nearly all the executive offices of 
the government. It saps the constitutional and salutary functions of the President, and intro- 
duces a principle of intrigue and corruption which will soon leaven the mass, not only of sen- 
ators, but of citizens. It is more baneful than the attempt which failed in the beginning of 
the government, to make all officers irremovable but with the consent of the Senate. ‘This 
places, every four years, all appointments under their power, and even obliges them to act on 
every one nomination. It will keep in constant excitement all the hungry cormorants for 
office; render them, as well as those in place, sycophants to their senators; engage these in 
eternal intrigue to turn out one, put in another, in cabals to swap work; and make of them, 
what all executive directories } become, mere sinks of corruption and faction. § 


Thus we see that Jefferson, so often referred to as a believer in the 
spoils doctrines by the New York Sum, and others of that stamp, was 
really a civil service reformer, and believed in “rotation in office” 
only in the sense of fixed terms for e/ec¢ive officers, and filling the 
vacancies by new elections. In that sense, no one,— civil service re- 
former, Republican, or Democrat,— believes in anything else. 


Mr. Whitridge shows from the works of J. Q. Adams what was the 
real purpose of the four-year-term law of 1820: — 


Under the pretence of securing better accountability of the offices to which it applies, it 
was in reality a scheme “‘to promote the election of W. H. Crawford as President of the 
United States in 1825.’’ It placed the whole body of executive offices of the general govern- 
ment throughout the Union at the mercy, for their continuance in office, of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and of a majority of the Senate. It was drawn up by Mr. Crawford, as he 
himself told me. It was introduced into the Senate by Mahlon Dickerson of New Jersey, 
then one of his devoted partisans; and its design was to secure for Mr. Crawford the influ- 
ence of all the incumbents in office, at the peril of displacement, and of five to ten times an 
equal number of ravenous office-seekers, eager to supplant them. The object succeeded so 
far as to enlist a multitude of most active electioneering partisans in Crawford’s cause. The 
custom-house officers throughout the Union, the district attorneys, marshals, registers of the 
land offices, receivers of public moneys, paymasters in the army, and all their family connec- 
tions, were ardent Crawfordites. || 


Madison and Jefferson were quick to see the real object and evils 
of the act, as Mr. Whitridge proves from their letters. In 1825, and 





* Letter to Madison, May 20, 1792, Works, vol. xii. p. 389. 
t Life and Works of John Adams, vol. iv. p. 208; vol. vi. pp. 52-58; vol. ix. p. 339. 


+ We believe the word “ directories,’’ as used by Jefferson and other writers of his time, 
is equivalent to our word “‘rings.”— Ep. C. S. R. 


§ Jefferson’s Works, vol. vii. p. 190. 
|| J. Q. Adams, Works, vol. ii. pp. 424, 425. 





again in 1835, committees of the Senate reported in favor of the 
repeal of this law, showing in their reports its evil tendencies, and 
providing by substitute bills more effective methods of calling finan- 
cial officers to account. 

These committees contained Senators Benton, Mason, Van Buren, 
Hayne, Dickerson (who originally introduced the act), Calhoun, 
Southard, Webster, Bibb, and King of Georgia. In 1835, the bill 
for the repeal passed in the Senate, Clay and Ewing speaking 
against the act of 1820, as well as members of the committee. 

As to the pretence on which the original act was passed,— namely, 
calling officers to account,— we may add that there is no accompanying 
provision that accounts shall be rendered; and the result in practice 
is that, if the holder of the office at the expiration of his term 
is politically “in accord with” the President and Senate, he is re- 
appointed without any examination of his affairs, and, if he is not 
“in accord,” he is displaced, no matter what his official record. The 
method of auditing accounts in the United States civil service is so 
slow in its operation that it often takes years to settle the accounts 
after they are made up. 

As to the practice of the founders of the government on rotation in 
office, Mr. Whitridge says that, for the first forty years under the 
Constitution, “there were altogether, outside the cabinet, only eighty- 
two removals from office. Of these, Washington made nine; John 
Adams, nine ; Jefferson, forty-seven; Madison, five; Munroe, nine; 
and J. Q. Adams, two. All of these removals were, or were alleged 
to be, made for cause.” 

Compare this with the estimated eighty thousand changes under 
President Cleveland in the unclassified service in his single term! 
Under President Harrison, the changes are going on at a rate more 
rapid than at any time under President Cleveland. 

Recurring to the four-year offices, there are in the United States 
between four and five thousand. This number is small in com- 
parison with the whole civil service of one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, but the four-year-term offices include nearly all the most 
lucrative and influential appointive places. All the post-offices with 
annual salaries over $1,000, all the collectors, and'other chief custom- 
house offices, the district attorneys, and the like, are included. 
Under President Cleveland there were a few, a very few instances 
whére the Republican incumbent was reappointed at the expiration 
of his four-year term. Mr. Pearson was reappointed in New York, 
a postmistress in Montevideo, Minn., and a very few others. The 
general result of the law, however, was that, while only about seventy- 
eight per cent. of the officers with indefinite terms were changed, 
ninety-nine per cent. of the four-year officers were changed under his 
administration. 





JUDGE STORY ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Civil service reformers are aware that the reform has been upheld 
by the ablest statesmen of our country; that Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Jay, Adams, Madison, Jefferson, Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Benton, 
the first Harrison, and, later on, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and many 
others, have written and spoken against the dangers of the spoils 
system, often using language as strong as would suit the most ardent 
reformer, though, with the exception of the first six Presidents, usu- 
ally yielding to the system when in power. We have not before, 
however, seen Judge Story, our greatest jurist, quoted as on our 
side; but the following extracts show that he was, as early as 1833, 
not unaware of the evils of the system: — 


COMMENTARIES ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES BY 
JosePpH Story, LL.D. 1833. 


(Cu. XXXVII. Executive AppointmENTS, PaGe 565.] 


§ 702. Perhaps the duties of the President, in the discharge of this 
most delicate and important duty of his office, were never better 


summed up than in the following language of a distinguished com- 
mentator : — * 


* Rawle on the Constitution, ch. 14, p. 164.— Eps. C. S. R. 
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“A proper selection or appointment of subordinate officers is one 
of the strongest marks of a powerful mind. It is a duty of the 
President to acquire, as far as possible, an intimate knowledge of the 
capacities and characters of his fellow-citizens; to disregard the im- 
portunities of friends, the hints or menaces of enemies, the bias of 
party, and the hope of popularity. The latter is sometimes the —~ 
of feeble-minded men; but its gleam is transient, if it is obtained by 
a dereliction of honest duty and sound discretion. Popular favor is 
best secured by carefully ascertaining and strictly pursuing the true 
interest of the people. The President himself is elected on the sup- 
position that he is the most capable citizen to understand and pro- 
mote those interests; and in every appointment he ought to consider 
himself as executing a public trust of the same nature. Neither 
should the fear of giving offence to the public or pain to the indi- 
vidual deter him from the immediate exercise of his power of rv 
moval, on proof of incapacity or infidelity in the subordinate officer. 
The public, uninformed of the necessity, may be surprised and at 
first dissatisfied; but public approbation ultimately accompanies the 
fearless and upright discharge of duty.” 


And again on p. 567: — 


But the great anomaly in the system is the enormous patronage of 
the Postmaster-General, who is invested with the sole and exclusive 
authority to appoint and remove all deputy postmasters ; and whose 
power and influence have thus, by slow degrees, accumulated until it 
is perhaps not too much to say that it rivals, if it does not exceed in 
value and extent, that of the President himself. How long a power 
so vast and so accumulating shall remain without any check on the 
part of any other branch of the government, is a question for states- 
men, and not for jurists. But it cannot be disguised that it will be 
idle to impose constitutional restraints upon high executive appoint- 
ments if this power, which pervades every village of the republic, 
and exerts an irresistible though silent influence in the direct shape 
of office, or in the no less inviting form of lucrative contracts, is suf- 
fered to remain without scrutiny or rebuke. It furnishes no argu- 
ment against the interposition of a check which shall require the 
advice and consent of the Senate to appointments, that the power has 
not hitherto been abused. In its own nature, the post-office estab- 
lishment is susceptible of abuse to such an alarming degree; the 
whole correspondence of the country is so completely submitted to 
the fidelity and integrity of the agents who conduct it, and the means 
of making it subservient to mere State policy are so abundant, that 
the only surprise is that it has not already awakened the public 
jealousy, and been placed under more effectual control. It may be 
said, without the slightest disparagement of any officer who has pre- 
sided over it, that if ever the people are to be corrupted, or their lib- 
erties are to be prostrated, this establishment will furnish the most 
facile means, and be the easiest employed to accomplish such a pur- 
pose. 


SOUTHERN OPPOSITION TO THE REFORM. 


The denunciation of civil service reform by active politicians is 
not always with intent to misrepresent its purpose and results. Op- 
position to it is, with many, sincere, because of their own misconcep- 
tion of the meaning and use of political parties. The “party,” to 
them, is an aggregate of “ workers,” of which they are a part; it is a 
big machine, organized and run to get and hold offices. Party success 
means a livelihood, failure its loss. Theirs is the commercial spirit 
in political life, which measures political success by personal profit, 
and leads them to trade in political influence accordingly. To take 
away patronage is to rob them of the coin of political exchange ; it is 
to wrest from them that which civilized exemption laws spare even to 
unfortunate debtors, the tools and implements of their trade. 

With this view of the purpose of party organization, the natura] 
result of their political experience and training, is it surprising that 
they sincerely denounce the reform? Political opponents are bad 
fellows. Their success, however, is at most temporary, and can be 
overcome. But what bad enough can be said of the reformers who, 
if successful, will drive them out of business, and compel them to 
start life again in a humbler and less paying way? 

When, therefore, Congressman Leonidas Cesar Houk of Ten- 
nessee denounces the “office-holding aristocracy” and “its sanhe- 
drim, composed of three men whose province it is to say who shall 
hold office,” we must recognize sincerity behind his Southern rhet- 
oric. He is no fool but the clever political leader of a jlarge section 


of the South. It would be unjust to him, as well as to those who 
honor him, to charge him with deliberate intent to mislead. Hence, 
remembering his political training and his conception of party uses, we 
must conclude that he is sincere, and it is his sincerity which makes 
him dangerous. That he is ignorant of the purpose and workings of 
the reform is clear from his misstatements. The facts, however, are 
for his purposes unimportant, as his @ priori conceptions of the re- 
form are sufficiently condemnatory. He says: “ But under our form 
of government ...a non-partisan civil service is not only an impos- 
sibility, but a contradiction of terms. An able and honest adminis- 
tration of public affairs is possible only through partisan machinery. 
... The party in power is, for the time being, the government; and, 
while in power, that party represents all the people, without regard to 
beliefs. Hence, when in power, the Republican party is responsible 
for the government; and, if the Republican principles and policy are 
right, as the people decide they are by voting that party into power, 
then, to have a successful administration, it is absolutely necessary 
to have men who believe in those principles to enforce and carry 
them into execution.” “A non-partisan civil service can exist only 
in a hereditary government. If parties are right, then office-holders 
should be partisans.” 


The argument in all this is sound enough. The trouble lies in the 
application of it. Reformers have no quarrel with the principle that 
party policy should be enforced by its friends. Many of them are 
strong partisans themselves. But they fail to see how this principle 
conflicts with the reform. They believe that, on the contrary, party 
policy would be better enforced by the honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee and the other public officers whose duty it is to enforce 
them, and who are very properly partisans for that very reason, if 
their time were not given up to procuring the thousands of adminis- 
trative offices whose duties, largely clerical, are the same under all 
parties, and whose holders have no initiative or influence in matters 
of party policy or principle. To such offices alone does the reform 
apply. 

The active politician does not always see this distinction; for the 
conception of party as an exponent of principles is, after all, only a 
parcel of his Sunday thinking: his working-day notion of it, as an 
organization to secure office, naturally enough leads to the conclusion 
that, “if parties are right, then office-holders should be partisans.” 


Again he says: “The constitution and principles of American (?) 
government contemplate that the people, either directly or indirectly, 
shall select the officers who are to administer the government.” 
True enough; and the people have decided through their represen- 
tatives that they will select certain officers “indirectly ” by means of 
a system of competitive examinations under the rules of a commis- 
sion, instead of allowing Congressmen, who should be busy “en- 
forcing and carrying principles into execution,” to waste their time 
in doing it. 

When, however, he concludes from all this that he “will oppose 
the present so-called civil service reform,” his words assume serious 
importance. It is reported that he will lead the Southern Repub- 
licans in the next House. He is not alone in his conception of party 
purpose and duty. He represents a large class of Congressmen, 
probably the controlling class, if they should venture to assert them- 
selves against the reform in legislation as they do in practical poli- 
tics and as they are doing, with increasing frequency in the news- 
papers. 


Reformers must recognize that this commercial ideal of party work 
and purpose very widely prevails among political workers and voters 
in and out of office; and that it stirs up the most dangerous oppo- 
sition to the reform, because most of it is sincere, however selfish the 
source from which that sincerity springs. It is an opposition which 


must be met, not by counter denunciation, but by the education of 
fact and argument; and specious generalizations, such‘as those of the 
Hon. Leonidas Cesar Houk, true enough when properly applied, can- 
not safely be allowed to pass unnoticed, even though their answer 
appear on their face to those who are familiar with the object and 
ways of the reform. 
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HENRY CABOT LODGE ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


In his Fourth of July address at Lowell, the Hon. H. C. Lodge 
spoke as follows in favor of the best kind of civil service reform: — 


In our national affairs, setting aside the questions on which parties 
divide, the greatest evil is patronage in public office. Civil service 
reform, as it is called, has suffered most from misconception, which 
is attributable in large measure to the misunderstanding of its true 
objects by those who have been most interested in it. The object of 
civil service reform is not to establish competitive examinations, 
which are only the means to an end, but to take the civil service out 
of politics ; and the examinations are merely a mechanical device for 
that purpose.* That they are a perfect device no one would think 
of saying, but they are infinitely better than the system they replace. 
In the first place, patronage is thoroughly un-American. It is a 
system handed down to us from the worst days of English politics ; 
and it befits a corrupt monarchy, not an enlightened republic. 
There is nothing American in a system which fills offices by favorit- 
ism, friendship, obligation, and influence. The American theory is 
to give to every man a fair field and no favor; while patronage goes 
entirely by favor, and gives no field at all. The great error hitherto 
has been in arguing as if the purpose of the change was to improve 
the public service, when we have had for years a good civil service,— 
so good that it may well be doubted whether any change of system 
would very greatly improve it. The true and the terrible evil of 
patronage is in the effect upon politics generally and upon public 
life and public men. It takes the power of appointments from the 
heads of departments who are fit to make them, and places them in 
the hands of Senators and Congressmen, who, in the nature of things, 
can know but little about them. Senators and members of Congress 
are elected to their great offices —for they are great offices of high 
trust — by the whole people, and their proper duty is to attend to the 
business of the whole people, and not to the wants and importunities 
of the few. If they are elected under a patronage system, they must 
administer it, and they cannot escape doing so. Indeed, it is their 
duty to administer it well and honestly until they can replace it by 
something else. The system is there: it is stronger than any indi- 
vidual, and we must strike down the system, and not make an unjust, 
desultory, and wholly ineffective war upon the men who are obliged 
to administer it because there is no other. We need to get patron- 
age out of our politics, in order to elevate public life, help our public 
men, and give them opportunity for the business of the State and of 
their constituents, and not because the service itself is defective. 
Great advances have been made: further advances remain still to be 
made; and anything which will tend to raise the condition of public 
life and make the representatives of the people in reality their repre- 
sentatives should be pressed and demanded by the whole people with 
one accord. 





THE INDIAN BUREAU AND SECTIONAL CLAIMS 
AGAIN. 


It is hard to describe the feelings aroused by the unequal contest 
going on between the Indian Rights Association devoted to obtaining 
for the wards of the country justice, fair treatment, and improvement 
of condition, on the one side, and, on the other, the spoils giant ap- 
pealing to the selfishness of each party in turn. Sometimes indigna- 
tion is the chief feeling, sometimes pathos; but, at all events, we have 
no doubt that the Association will prevail in the end, and its contest 
will emphasize and illustrate the need of reforming the patronage 
system everywhere. In our last number, we published the letter of 
Secretary Noble, who suggested that the local politicians in the Terri- 
tories claimed a right to the appointments in the Indian service 
within their districts; and we gave Mr. Welsh’s reply, stating most 
forcible reasons why the policy of sectional appointments at the 
dictation of local politicians was most injurious to the Indian service 
The correspondence arose on the question of appointing Major J. G’ 
Wright, a Republican, but not an inhabitant of Dakota, to the Rose. 
bud Agency. 





* All those most interested in the reform whom we know have, like ourselves, insisted in 
season and out of season that a! in politics was the end sought, and a competitive exami- 
nation a means only to that end. e should like to know the names and addresses of the re- 


formers who think as Mr. Lodge says they do, that we may send them some circulars.—Eps. 





The following letter has since been received by Mr. Welsh : — 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, 
: July 1, 1889. 
Mr. HERBERT WELSH, Cor. Sec’y Indian Rights Asso., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 

Dear Sir,—Your communication of the 25th instant has been 
received in regard to Mr. James G. Wright for agent at Rosebud 
Agency, Dakota, and setting forth your views as to the matter per- 
taining to the administration of this department. I have to inform 
you that J. George Wright has been appointed agent at the Rosebud 
Agency, and he is the son of Major J. G. Wright, the former agent. 
The appointee has been a resident of the Territory for some seven 
years, and is recommended by the Sioux Commission, who are now 
upon the — and I suppose that he will be acceptable to his 
father, and I hope he will be to the Indian Rights Association. You 
may be sure that in this department every effort will be made to ad- 
vance the interests of the Indians under the best lights that can be 
obtained. 

Thanking you for your ver 
ideas upon the subject treated, 

Yours truly, 
Joun W. NoBLE, Secretary. 


Commenting on this letter from Secretary Noble, Mr. Welsh 
says, in a communication to us: — 


lucid and clear exposition of your 


It seems to me very important as containing an indirect, possibl 
you will consider it a direct, intimation that the administration will 
pursue the “home rule” policy. The expression of opinion from all 
friends of the Indians, so far heard from, is unanimous against this 
policy. Harper's Weekly and the Christian Union have spoken 

ainst it in decided terms. The policy has so far worked badly. 

oung Wright, appointed in the place of his father, has not the ex- 
perience or moral qualities which fit him for the position, at least in 
my judgment,—a judgment based on information gathered from vari- 
ous sources. The appointment of Monteith at the Nez Percé Reser- 
vation in Oregon, which I knew at the time it was made to be a bad 
one, has brought on to Washington representatives of the Indians 
who vigorously protest against the retention of Monteith. My 
opinion regarding him is drawn from a very reliable source. Under 
the same policy, a Mr. Rust was appointed to a reservation in Cali- 
fornia. He is a man whose business career has not been successful, 
and who represents rather a sentimental friendship for the Indians 
than a practical one. He was appointed to the post of agent under 
the influence of California politicians, and against the earnest re- 
quest of friends of the Indians for the appointment of Mr. Frank 
Lewis, a young lawyer who has been sent out by the Mohonk 
Mission Indian Committee to do work in behalf of the Indians. 
Lewis is a Republican, and is in every way adapted for this position. 
You may have noticed the very interesting: case of two teachers, a 
man and his wife, who had received appointments to an Indian School 
in Oregon. They were on their way thither, when a protest of Sen- 
ator Mitchell, sent to the Secretary of the Interior against sending 
“ carpet-baggers ” to the Territory, and informing the Secretary that 
those chosen in the Territory for those places had already been 
informed of their selection, caused the Secretary to cancel their 
appointment. 


The view of appointive responsibility shown in Secretary Noble’s 
letter is worthy of notice. It is the common one in politics. It as- 
sumes that neither Major Wright in consenting to be a candidate 
for the position, nor the Indian Rights Association, were disinter- 
estedly seeking the good of the Indians. It assumes that the chief 
object was to get a place for Major Wright, and so the appointment 
of his son, though he is inferior in character, capacity, and expe- 
rience, “will be acceptable to his father”; that is, the Department 
of the Interior will take care of the Wright family, and so please Mr. 
Welsh and his friends, Major Wright, the local Republicans of 
Dakota, and everybody but the poor Indian, who has to put up with 
an inferior guardian. 

When we see Lyman, Roosevelt, and Thompson, and Herbert 
Welsh making a hand-to-hand fight with the huge monster of pat- 
ronage, we feel the age of chivalry has not passed; and we confi- 
dently believe that, if they keep up the fight, they will in time have the 
whole American people, who are at heart hero-worshippers, at their 
back. Of course, it is very much easier to sit quietly by, as Senator 
Hoar advises, and wait till the majority of the American people favor 
the reform. But when will they ever be led to favor it, if the cause 
has no champions who are willing to risk something in its defence 
and to give personality to the cause? 
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SAVE OUR NAVY FROM POLITICS. 

“The Chicago 7ridune,in an article of recent date, has advised 
certain reforms in the navy department that the entire press of the 
country will doubtless join in recommending. The object of these 
reforms is, in a word, the removal of the navy from all possible con- 
tact with political influences. This has long been a desideratum ; 
and, if the efficiency of the service is to be preserved, or if the gov- 
ernment seriously intends to build up a thoroughly equipped naval 
establishment, the sooner the matter is attended to, the better... . 

Another suggestion of the 7Z7riéune which must meet general 
approval is the adoption of a regulation making it a court-martial 
offence for a naval officer to solicit political influence in the 
securing of any appointment in the service. The custom of 
Congressmen and other political magnates stirring heaven and earth 
to secure for some particular officer a coveted bureau appointment, 
or an assignment to duty that presents particular advantages, has 
grown into an intolerable abuse. This practice has a tendency to 
demoralize the navy, and is not calculated to secure to the country 
the best service in the management of the fleet. It is, therefore, 
much to be desired that these reforms should be speedily adopted.” 
New Orleans Picayune. 


We read with much pleasure that the Chicago 7ribune is advising 
these reforms, and that the New Orleans Picayune believes the 
en'ire press of the country will join in recommending them. 

We do not understand, however, how a certain portion of the press 
can maintain the principle that politics shall not enter into the navy 
nor Congressmen urge persons for appointment in the navy depart- 
ment, and seriously believe that, in the other departments, it is neces- 
sary, for the good of the country and the efficiency of the service, that 
the office-holders should change with each change of administration, 
and Congressmen should appoint them. 

We think we hear these papers saying something about its being 
necessary to have the office-holders of the same political faith as the 
administration, in order to carry out its policy. 

If this is true, the captains and crews of our war-ships ought to be 
ordered home with a change of administration, and their places filled 
with those whose party standing can be vouched for by Congressmen. 
Surely, captains of war-ships, who might involve the country either 
in war or in public apology and indemnity, have much more to do 
with the policy of an administration than a fourth-class postmaster 
who attends carefully to the duties of his office. ; 

Does any one think the views of the government at Washington 
were not well carried out by the men who manned our war-ships at 
Samoa? And are they not being well looked after at Hayti? Yet 
we do not hear of any changes for political reasons. 

We fear the papers which uphold the doctrine that the offices 
should only be given to those who helped place the party in power 
are blinded by their party ties and the desire for party workers, and 
forget the good of their country and the need of an efficient civil 
service. 





CIVIL SERVICE CIRCULAR FOR THE CITY OF 
BOSTON. 


MAyor’s OFFICE. 


In the interest of Civil Service Reform, every Department is 
requested to report to this office, without fail and without delay, 
every appointment and every discharge of employees. 

In the case of every appointment, state whether it is made under 
Rule XIX., XXX.,* or any other Civil Service Rule of the Common- 
wealth, and whether the appointee is a veteran; also, his or her full 
name, birthplace, age, residence, date of appointment, and rate of pay. 

In the case of every discharge, state the reason or reasons therefor. 

The Departments are requested to assist in the best possible 
enforcement and in the constant improvement of the Civil Service 
Law. Respectfully, 

Tuomas N. Hart, Mayor. 

JULY 19, 1889. 


*Rules XIX. and XXX. refer particularly to the appointment of employees and laborers 
under the civil service rules. 





MISSOURI ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Civil Service Reform Association of Missouri 
was held in St. Louis on June 27. Judge S. M. Breckinridge 
presided. 

The following officers were elected. 

President: G. A. Finkelnburg. 

Vice-Presidents: Henry Hitchcock, John B. Henderson, Emil Pre- 
torius, E. T. Allen, George A. Madill, Charles Speck, Théophile 
Papin, Peter L. Foy. 

Executive Committee: Charles Claflin Allen, John J. Rich, John 
W. Dryden, John F. Lee, Arthur Lee, Edward Cunningham, Jr., 
James L. Blair, Wentworth Terry, Dr. Charles E. Briggs, E. C. 
Eliot, N. O. Nelson, Albert Blair, F. M. Crunden, S. P. Spencer, and 
Dr. James M. Leete. 

A resolution was then offered referring in terms of high praise to 
the character of the late Thomas T. Gantt, one of the first Vice- 
Presidents of the Association, and expressing the sense of the ir- 
reparable loss sustained by his death. This resolution was unani- 
mously carried and ordered engrossed. 


Cc. C. ALLEN’S REPORT. 


The report of the Executive Committee was then read by the 
chairman, C. C. Allen. The evils of the use of money in political 
campaigns were strongly portrayed, and a protest entered against the 
practice of bestowing political office as a reward for party service. 

The portion of the report that referred to the present Administra- 
tion and its attitude in relation to civil service reform attracted much 
attention. Mr. Allen said: — 

“In his letter of acceptance, General Harrison stood upon the 
platform and affirmatively expressed his approval of civil service 
reform. He said:— 

“*The law regulating appointments to the classified service re- 
ceived my support in the Senate, in the belief that it opened the way 
to a much-needed reform. I still think so, and therefore cordially 
approve the clear and forcible expression of the convention upon this 
subject. The law should have the aid of a friendly interpretation, 
and be faithfully and vigorously enforced. All appointments under 
it should be absolutely hee from partisan considerations and influ- 
ence. Some extensions of the classified list are practicable and 
desirable, and further legislation extending the reform to other 
branches of the service to which it is applicable would receive my 
approval. In appointments in every grade and department, fitness, 
and not party service, should be the essential and discriminating test, 
and fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office. Only the 
interests of the public service should suggest removals from office. 

“*I know the practical difficulties attending the attempt to apply 
the spirit of the civil service rules to all appointments and removals. 
— however, be my sincere purpose, if elected, to advance the 
reform.’ 

“This language was unequivocal, and the people had a right to 
expect and did expect that General Harrison, if elected, would pro- 
vide for the country an administration in sympathy with civil service 
reform in the spirit as well as in the letter; and he undoubtedly 
received many votes of friends of the reform from this expression of 
views in his letter of acceptance. 

“ How well President Harrison has fulfilled expectations in this 
regard is, as usual, a question which occasions great variance of 
opinion. It would not be fair, after only three months, to attempt 
a conclusive opinion concerning an Administration elected for four 
years. 

“One thing is plain. The President and his Cabinet are terribly 
beset by party workers seeking appointment. The clamor for offices 
is scandalous. The White House is like a beleaguered city with a 
Falstaffian army encamped about it.... But it is matter for regret 
that in the interval from March 15 to May 1 occasion was found to 
displace a large number of employees in that branch of the service, 
and to replace them with others, who, so far as known, were all 
Republicans. 

“It is in the unclassified service —the 100,000 offices not covered 
by the Civil Service Law—that the greatest uncertainty exists; and 
it is there that the greatest number of changes have been made. 

“This course certainly forecasts a ‘clean sweep’ within a very 
short time. 

“Who, then, is responsible for this state of affairs? 

“It may be said that Mr. Harrison cannot have personal knowledge 
of all the changes in the vast number of offices under the govern- 
ment, and that he cannot be held accountable for every act of his 
subordinates. And this is true. Yet there is a homely fashion 
among the American poe of holding the President responsible for 
the general conduct of the Administration in all its departments, and 
of looking to him as the authoritative head to correct all abuses. 

“In this spirit, we may well ask of the President that he put a check 
upon this headsman in his work of official decapitation; and that his 
subordinates may be given to understand, as he himself has formerly 


declared, that ‘only the interests of the public service should sug- | be relied upon to render party service, frequently to the neglect 


gest removals from office,’ and that, ‘in appointments to every 
grade and department, fitness, and not party service, should be the 
essential and discriminating test, and fidelity and efficiency the only 
sure tenure of office.’” 

S. M. Breckinridge deprecated criticism of the Administration of 
the present time, owing to the short period during which Presi- 
dent Harrison had been in power, and the danger of arousing un- 
necessary antagonism. 

E. C. Eliot moved that action on this report be deferred until an 
adjourned meeting, to be fixed at a later time, to be called by the 
President in the month of October. This motion was passed. 

A motion was made by John F. Lee that a measure be prepared by 
the Executive Committee, to be referred to the Municipal Assembly, 
for the purpose of governing city appointments on civil service re- 
form principles. This was carried. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. Cunningham, and the 
election of officers at once proceeded with. Charles Claflin Allen 
was re-elected chairman of the Executive Committee. S. P. Spencer 
was chosen secretary, and Wentworth Terry treasurer. The follow- 
ing committees were then appointed : — 

Publication Committee: Dr. Charles E. Briggs, chairman; James 
B. Gazzam, Frederick M. Crunden. Finance Committee: N. O. 
Nelson, chairman; John W. Dryden, Wentworth Terry. Committee 
on Legislation: Hon. George A. Medill, chairman; Edward Cun- 
ningham, Jr., John F. Lee. Corresponding Committee: Selden 
P. Spencer, ex-officio chairman; Dr. James M. Leete, Arthur Lee. 
Auditing Committee: Albert Blair, John J. Rich. 

The following resolutions were then adopted : — 


Resolved, That the question of “Corrupt Practices Prevention’? be referred to the 
Committee on Legislation, with request that they take such steps as they may see fit to 
further the discussion of the subject and the preparation of measures for legislation, and to 
report to this Committee. ’ 

Resolved, ‘That the question of municipal civil service reform in the city of St. Louis be 
referred to the Committee on Legislation, with directions to consider and report to this Com- 
mittee the best way of establishing the reform system in municipal offices, and, in their dis- 
cretion, to report a form of ordinance for introduction in the Municipal Assembly. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM AND THE WORKINGMAN. 


On July 14, Messrs. Loomis and Shepard of the Buffalo, N.Y., 
Civil Service Reform Association addressed the members of the 
Central Labor Union on the subject of the reform of the civil service. 
Besides the addresses, a short circular, giving the reasons why the 
laboring man should favor the reform, had been prepared by the 
executive committee of the Buffalo Association, and was distributed. 

The meeting was well attended. Much interest was manifested 
and many questions were asked, showing an intelligent understanding 
of the system; and, as the Central Union is a representative body of 
delegates from many other bodies, the good done is widely spread. 
The Buffalo Association has set an example which it would do well 
for other associations to imitate. The following extracts from the 
speech of Mr. Loomis are of general interest outside of Buffalo: — 


Fellow-laborers,— We of the Civil Service Reform Association 
have asked the privilege of meeting you this afternoon for the pur- 
pose of making a brief statement of the principles which we advocate 
and of the objects sought to be attained by their practical application, 
as well as to explain somewhat in detail the nature of the examina- 
tions and the tests required of candidates who apply for admission 
to the service of the city under civil service rules. 

I assume that all of you, or most all, know in a general way what 
is meant by civil service reform. I never heard it better defined than 
by a workingman,—I think one of your own number,—at the last 
annual meeting of our association, as being “opposition to political 
bossism and political monopoly.” The reason for our opposition is 
much the same as that which actuates you in opposing monopoly in 
other directions. Monopoly in any form stifles competition and 
impedes that freedom of action by which alone we can hope to 
achieve success in any undertaking. Political monopoly means the 
exclusion from public office of all citizens who are not in the “ com- 
bine” or “pool” which has been formed for the express purpose of 
inducting the leaders of the combine and their special favorites into 
positions of public trust. The consequences attaching to this policy 
are analogous to those which follow a monopoly of trade or manu- 
facture, or of any of the natural opportunities for development. 

The political combine, like others of its kind, is worked, not for 
the public good, but mainly with a view to furthering the interests 
of political leaders. To this end, subordinates are selected who can 
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of their duties as public servants, and who contribute a substantial 
portion of the salaries paid to them every year from the public treas- 
ury to swell a corruption fund for use on election day. In this wa 

is built up the political machine which is, in every sense of the word, 
a monopoly of the most odious description. From the primary 
caucus up to the State and national conventions, the machine seeks 
to control not only the nomination of candidates, but also all expres- 
sion of political sentiment. Having in view only the success of the 
party ticket, it sacrifices without hesitation any political principle for 
which the party stands, to the end that the party may triumph and the 
public offices of the country be distributed as spoils among the victors. 

Civil service reform is the outcome of a revolt against these politi- 
cal methods. It sseks to give greater freedom to the expression of 
political opinion, and to enlarge the scope of political action by 
destroying the foundation upon which the machine is erected. It 
seeks, also, to improve the character of the service by making merit, 
and not party service, the condition of employment. 

It is the twin sister of electoral reform, for which the country is 
largely indebted to the labor unions. If I mistake not, the agitation 
in favor of the Australian system of voting originated among you. 
Certainly, it has always received your hearty support, and it is largely 
because of this fact that we of the Civil Service Reform Association 
have felt emboldened to come before you and ask you to make com- 
mon cause with us in favor of the enforcement and extension of a 
law which has for one of its primary objects the striking down of all 
barriers to a free expression of the popular will at the ballot-box. 
The political machine is a deadly foe to all reform movements. 


The mode of the examination depends somewhat upon the nature 
of the office which is to be filled; for, despite of all you may have 
read or been told to the contrary, the questions asked and the physi- 
cal tests required are all of a practical character, well designed to 
determine the efficiency of the applicant, as I will proceed to show 
you. There is one feature common to all competitive examinations. 
At the very outstart, each candidate is given a number, by which he 
is known thereafter to the board of examiners; he is marked by his 
number, and not by his name. The number is written by the candi- 
date on all his examination papers, and no member of the examinin 
board knows the name of the person whose paper he examines until 
after the examination is completed. This is done to prevent any 
favoritism being shown to a friend or political ally of any of the 
examiners. 

The mental examination is conducted in the following manner: 
A list of printed questions is prepared, with a sufficient space after 
— question to write the answer to it. This list is handed to each 
candidate; and, after all have written their answers, another list 
containing questions relating to some other subject is handed to each 
man, who writes his answer as before, until the examination is com- 
pleted. As stated above, the candidate writes his number on the 
outside of the paper after he has written out his answers. The 
papers are then all gathered up; and the examiners, when they after- 
wards decide as to the correctness of the answers, and mark the 
percentage of the excellence of each paper, do not know to whom it 
belongs. During the examination, the candidates are not allowed to 
talk to or assist each other; and, if anything of the kind occurs, the 
offending person, after being first warned, is ejected from the room, 
and loses his chance. 


In this same connection let me say that, during the past year, not 
a single collegiate passed the civil service examinations held in this 
city, with the possible exception of one or two physicians; and, 
throughout the whole State, the proportion of collegiates is trifling, 
except in those cases where special scientific knowledge is requisite 
to the proper performance of official duties. It should also be stated 
that, whenever the head of any department deems it necessary to 
have candidates examined on any special subject to test their effi- 
ciency, the examiners are obligated to comply with the request. 

Now, each man is marked according to.the degree of excellence 
shown by his answers; and, where he is an applicant for a clerical 
position, his standing on what is called the eligible list depends very 
much upon the correctness of his answers. 

But, on the other hand, if. the examination is held for the purpose 
of filling vacancies in the police or fire departments, while there is 
still the same requirement that each man should be able to read, 
write, spell, and cipher, any degree of excellence which he may show 
in any of these particulars counts him only twenty-three per cent. in 
making up his general average, as against seventy-seven per cent. al- 
lowed for physical excellence, experience, and general good character. 

The physical tests required are of every conceivable kind calculated 
to test a man’s capacity. In the first place, his eyesight and hearing 
are tested; and the physicians examine him to see if there is any 
defect of the vital organs which would unfit him for active service. 
This is followed by lifting and running to try his strength and agility 
and, in the case of firemen, by climbing up ladders at a considerable 
height from the ground to test their nerve. Policemen are also re- 
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quired to be of not less than five feet eight inches in height and to 
be not less than twenty-four nor more than forty-six years old. In 
addition to these examinations, careful inquiry is made as to the 
previous character of each candidate for honesty and sobriety. An 
eligible list is then made up from the names of those who have passed 
an average of seventy per cent. out of a possible one hundred; and 
the three highest names on the list are certified to the appointing 
officer, from which he is at liberty to select any one he pleases. He 
makes his selection, and reports it to the examiners. They then 
certify him three more names, giving him two new ones each time, 
and so on until all the vacancies are filled, except that no person can 
be certified more than three times to the same appointing officer. 


Civil service reform is not aristocratic. It is democratic in the 
best sense, in every sense, of the word. Every person who takes 
part in the competitive examination stands on his own merits, each 
has an equal chance with the other, aud the best man wins. If this 
is not democracy, where do you get it? No: our political aris- 
tocracy, so far as we have any in this country, is that which seeks 
to govern by the power of ring rule, through the medium of a politi- 
cal machine, and responds to the slightest touch of the party boss. 
Neither does this system remove the appointing power from the 
people, as is often so flippantly said. As well might it be urged that 
all clerks, policemen, and firemen should be selected by popular vote, 
lest the people’s rights might be infringed. The civil service exam- 
iners are selected and are removable by the people’s representative 
at pleasure. They make no appointments and exercise no discretion, 
but in the performance of their duties are governed by inexorable 
rules from which they are not at liberty to depart. Nor is there any 
ground for the assumption that civil service reform, as it now exists, 
establishes a privileged class of office-holders. If the ideas of some 
of our super-serviceable friends should find favor with the legislat- 
ure, and the power of removal by the appointing officer be restricted, 
then, indeed, there might be some ground for such contention. As 
yet, however, the only movement in that direction is the act of the 
legislature known as the Saxon Bill, which forbids the removal of any 
veteran of the late war. This is wrong, and as such was denounced 
by our association when brought to its notice. We must be on our 
guard against any extension of this principle, or we may indecd have 
an office-holding class. 


The tenure of any office is not necessarily affected, however, by 
the merit system. Whether the incumbent is appointed after a com- 
petitive examination or at the dictation of a party boss, he is equally 
liable to discharge. The voluntary, zot compulsory, retention of a 
public official because of the faithful performance of his duties, and 
because of the difficulty of filling the vacancy with a political hench- 
man, where the latter is obliged to compete with all others in a civil 
service examination, is something which can be objectionable to none 
except the most extreme partisan. 

One word more. It is often urged in ——— to civil service 
reform that the law is not fairly administered. This is unfortunately 
true in individual instances; but the great gain for the cause of good 
government from the general operation of the merit system of ap- 
pointments far overbalances the hardships of individual cases. It 
certainly is not fair to cite instances of a violation of the lawas a 
reason for its repeal. If a mayor in Buffalo violates his official oath, 
or a President at Washington the pledges of his party and of his 
own letter of acceptance, the remedy is always in the hands of the 
people, and sooner or later retribution is certain to follow. 


Mr. Walter J. Shepard spoke briefly, but, nevertheless, long enough 
to arouse considerable enthusiasm. 





NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 


The Executive Committee of the National Civil Service Reform 
League held a meeting at New York City, Wednesday evening, June 
26, 1889. 

After a-full discussion as to time and place for the annual meeting 
of the League, it was unanimously voted that the same be held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the first and second days of October, either 
in the city of Chicago or in the city of Philadelphia; and that the 
choice between these places be made by the president and secretary 
after correspondence with the officers of the associations there 
located, according as in their judgment may be most effective in 
the promotion of the general reform movement. 

The president having called the attention of the committee to a 
movement initiated by Mr. Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia, and sup- 


ported by a large number of distinguished citizens in various parts of 
the country, for a request to the clergy that they make the matter of 
reform in political methods, and especially a reform of the civil service» 
the topic for sermons to be delivered in their churches and elsewhere 
on the approaching Thanksgiving Day, on motion duly seconded, 
the committee unanimously directed the secretary to express to Mr. 
Welsh the thanks of the League for the important labor which he 
has undertaken, and to extend to him a cordial offer of such assist- 
ance therein as the office may be able to afford. 

A proposed circular, to be sent to members elect of the approach- 
ing constitutional conventions in North and South Dakota, Montana 
and Washington Territories, with a suggested constitutional pro- 
vision and a copy of the Massachusetts Civil Service Act and the 
amendments thereto, was read; and the circular and the constitu- 
tional provision were approved, and the president and secretary 
were authorized to sign and mail the former in the name and on 
behalf of the League. The proposed constitutional’ provision is as 
follows : — 

“The legislature shall make provision in conformity with this Con- 
stitution for ascertaining the qualifications of those desiring places 
or employment in the public service, but shall not establish any 
religious or political test for office or public employment.” 

Mr. Wheeler called attention to a recent decision of the Court of 
Appeals in the State of New York touching the matter of appoint- 
ments in the Department of Public Works and the Department of 
Prisons, and moved that the secretary be instructed to call the atten- 
tion of correspondents in the Territories to the danger likely to be 
incurred by too unrestricted a grant of the power of appointment 
such as is contained in the provisions of the Constitution of the State 
of New York touching these departments. The motion was unani- 
mously adopted. The president read a letter from the Hon. William 
D. Foulke, outlining a scheme for a thorough investigation of the 
changes in the national civil service, which was laid over for consid- 
eration at the annual meeting. 

After some further general discussion, especially touching the 
necessity of largely increased appropriations for the support of the 
work which must be performed by the United States Civil Service 
Commission, the committee adjourned. 


ALDERMAN GOVE ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


At a recent meeting of the Boston Board of Aldermen, on 
the question of the consolidation of the departments, Alder- 
man Jesse Gove (Republican in name) said : — 


‘Alderman Murphy claims that the Democrats will make things 
hum if they ever get control of the city with the department of 
public works. I agree with him in that time-honored custom that to 
the victors belong the spoils. I believe that the offices belong to the 
friends and the supporters of the administration. There has been 
enough cant about this civil service reform, and now many of the 
alleged civil service reformers are getting sick of such principles. 
The rest of them are joining the Democratic party, and we hope that 
they will stay there. It is all cant and hypocrisy about the virtues of 
civil service reform. It is just as bad in one party as it is in the 
other. The very men who have “hollered” the loudest for civil 
service reform are the very men who recommend the greatest number 
of applicants for positions at the disposal of his party. 


And at the dinner given April 4 for Mr. Curtis, the new city 
clerk, Mr. Gove 


eulogized Mr. Curtis for the hard work he had done in the last 
campaign, and rejoiced that he had got a reward for his labors. No 
one, said he, will question what his standing is; for he is as much 
of a partisan as any man who ever voted for Blaine. You always 
know where to find him. If a head comes up whose owner claims 
to be a Republican, but is at heart a Mugwump, he hits it. By 
reason of his election, some of those who do the work of the party 
feel that they are to be recognized; but it was the only thing the 
party had got this year, and he was afraid it was all it would get. 
He would like to see an administration in this city once that meant 
an administration by the Republican party. If it were administered 








as it should be now, Boston would be a Republican city for twenty 
years. The nominations made in the past three months had made 
the speaker sick. You can’t expect success for your party, said he, 
when all the gifts are going to the enemy. He wished he might read 
a chapter to the epeliicias of Boston, to show them the meanness 
of some men. If he could, he would cut off their heads so clean 
that one would think the trunks came without heads. Give us men 
who are capable to fill the offices, said he; but give us Republicans. 
The speaker did not hesitate to state it as his belief that to the 
victors belong the spoils. As it is to-day, you fight valiantly and win 
the contest, and then the other fellows get everything. That is civil 
service reform. God help the man who invented civil service reform, 
for he cannot help himself. No government can succeed when the 
offices are filled by men whose minds are opposed to its head. The 
Republican members of the Board of Aldermen can to a great extent 
control the offices and the nominations; and, if we refuse to confirm, 
the time will come when we shall get such nominations as we ought 
to have. Knowing, as you do, what politics are, when again a Re- 
publican is elected as mayor, he should be.a man and a Republican, 
—a Republican at all times; and he should see that Republicans in 
accord with him and the party fill the offices. A candidate’s qualifi- 
cations should be those stated by Zach Chandler,— first, is he com- 
petent for the place? and, second, is he a d—d good Republican? 
Similar views were expressed by Mr. Jesse Nason, Frederick Bliss, 
and others. 


It is reported that Mr. Gove said the next day he feared he 
had gone too far. Not at all. He has gone just far enough 
to show his colors. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


WIPE IT OUT. 


It ill becomes Senators and members of Congress to complain of 
President Harrison because of his vigorous enforcement of the Civil 
Service Law. It is his duty to enforce it honestly and fearlessly, as 
it is his duty to enforce all the laws. Let the Senatorial and Con- 
gressional gentlemen who are now denouncing the law and growling 
at the President for enforcing it reserve their wrath until Congress 
meets. If they are as mad then as they are now, let them move for 
a repeal of the law. Three-fourths of the men who voted for it did 
so, not because they believed in the principle of it, but because they 
were too cowardly to vote against it. They feared the coarse and 
vulgar abuse of the collegiate dudes who were working the hobby. 
This is the plain, though not very flattering truth. The whole thing 
is a snare anda sham. It is, in theory, obnoxious to the American 
people. It has in no manner resulted in bettering the government 
service. Neither political party is honest about its enforcement. 
The Republicans were for it when the Democrats were in power. 
They are not for it now, but the Democrats are. Don’t abuse the 
President. Have the courage to abolish the law. The country has 
no need of a law for the benefit and protection of educated snobs, 
political hypocrites, and hermaphrodites.— Washington Post. 


July 20, 1889.— Representative-elect Hall, of Minnesota, is the 
latest Republican to defame civil service reform. In an interview 
published to-day, he says: “ It is un-American in the first place, and 
it is simply putting obstacles in the way of rewarding good men for 
services done their party in times when they were needed. Besides, 
it makes a fellow pretty independent when he feels certain that he 
has a commission behind him which will permit him to snap his 
fingers at his Congressman, and defy him to effect his removal. 
Here I have come down from Minnesota to secure offices for some 
of. my constituents; but, instead of getting places, a civil service 
commission pathphlet is handed me, with instructions to study the 
examination questions which it contains. The sooner we get rid of 
the civil service sham, the better for all concerned; and any proposi- 
tion looking to the accomplishment of such an end will receive my 
hearty support. I have been in Washington twice since I was 
elected to Congress, and each_time I have been convinced that to 
the ‘victor belong the spoils.’” — Zhe Boston Herald. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES.—Mr. Wanamaker (returning suddenly to 
his Philadelphia store): “My goodness! Gracious me! Land sakes! 
What does this mean, Mr. Clerkson? You have discharged all my 
oldest and most trusted employees, men who knew every detail of 
the business, and had proved faithful to every duty. What does it 
mean, sir?” Mr. Clerkson: “They were all Democrats.” J/r. 
Wanamaker (hotly): Con—con—con— ding it, sir, you'll ruin 
me.”—Puck. 
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Hon. SETH Low, in Frank Leslie's, June 29: “1 do not look upon 
civil service reform as a party question. It is rather a struggle for 
control between the citizenship of the country and its political ma- 
chinery. Civil service reform has got to be fought to victory 
against the opposition of both organizations, and through the help of 
both. It is not represented in its essence by this set of rules or by 
that, by this particular method of procedure or by another. It is 
simply the demand on the part of the people that the government 
shall i administered in the public interest, and not, instead, in the 
interest of those who make politics a profession because it pays. 
Because the spoils system antagonizes the public interest, civil 
service reform seeks to abate it. Because civil service reform has 
awakened the dread that some day it may succeed, it is vigorously 
and persistently assailed.” 


In regard to the all-important principle of civil service reform, the 
Telegram has indulged in no illusions; yet it has held, still holds, a 
cupiertglite and comforting faith in its progress and eventual suc- 
cess,— not an ideal success, perhaps, for a long time, but such as 
will greatly improve the public service. The case is this: the 
politicians of all parties are at heart opposed to the principle and 
the practice: the people are not even yet fully aware of the 
wrong and injury done them by the spoils system; they are awaken- 
ing to a realizing sense of the virtue and value of reform.—/Provi- 
dence Telegram (Dem.), June 24. 


The test of the Civil Service Law is in its results. Its intentions 
are, of course, all right. But there is plenty of evidence that the 
operations of the law defeat the best purposes. Some of the most 
efficient clerks in the government’s employ could not possibly pass 
the requisite school-book examination, consisting of questions that 
the examining commissioners themselves, except upon special prep- 
aration, could not answer: whereas it is notorious that the smartest 
young men in the examinations make the poorest clerks. The best 
employees are those who devote themselves to the task of mastering 
the requirements of the special service in which they are engaged ; 
and experts in practical affairs soon forget the geographical names, 
historical dates, and smattering of the sciences they have gained in 
school. If the law is to remain in force, it should at least be modi- 
fied and brought down to a common-sense basis.—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Gazette (Rep.), July 15. 


[For an answer to this, see the article “ Practical Tests” in Fifth 
Annual Report of the United States Commission, and also the fol- 
lowing : —] 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Civil Service Commission affords 
some instructive reading for individuals who have professed to be- 
lieve that civil service examinations close the public service to 
almost everybody except young college graduates. In the year end- 
ing June 30, 1888, 9,395 persons, who had enjoyed only a common- 
school education, took the examinations, and, 1,356 who held college 
diplomas. Of the former class, 3,790, or 40.3 per cent., failed; of the 
latter, the college graduates, 429, or 31.6 per cent., were unsuccess- 
ful, thus showing pretty plainly that there is no very great disparity 
between the two classes in their ability to answer the necessary 
questions, and that a training in the common schools is sufficient to 
enable persons of ordinary intelligence to meet the required tests. 
Moreover, results fail to sustain the theory that it is only persons 
fresh from school who can answer the civil service questions. In the 
examination of clerks for the Washington departments, the average 
age of the successful applicants was 27} years, and of the unsuccess- 
ful applicants only a little greater,—29. The operation of the new 
rule which went into effect March 1, 1888, increasing the standard 
necessary for an applicant to pass his examination from 65 to 70 per 
cent., was found in practice to reduce by about 15 per cent. the num- 
ber of successful candidates. Of this rule, Commissioner Lyman 
says: “It is doubtful, however, if this has wrought an injury to 
many persons, as it is not probable that any one who has secured an 
average above 65, but below 70, and who has therefore failed to pass, 
would have been appointed, had the eligible average remained at 65. 
The cases are rare where an eligible, with an average below 70, has 
been appointed even from a special register.” Of the officials pro- 
tected by the civil service rules, 11,767 are in the postal service, 
8,212 in the departments, 5,320 in the railway mail service, and 2,298 
in the customs service. The aggregate number is 27,597,— only a 
fraction of the great army of federal employees. Not until the 
whole rank and file of the host of office-holders are brought fully 
under the civil service regulations can the main work of the reform 
really be said to have been accomplished.— Boston Journal (Rep.), 
July 13. 


DUPLICITY FOR SAKE OF OFFICE. 


July 22, 1889.— Shortly after the inauguration of Grover Cleveland, 
a treasury clerk named Baxter produced letters signed by prominent 
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Democrats to Congressmen, showing that he was and always had 
been a good Democrat, though, of course, compelled to dissemble 
while holding office under the Republicans. These letters were 
strong enough to hold his place for him. When Harrison came in, 
Baxter again re-essayed the letter business. Bobbing up serenely 
from below, he filed papers in the office of Assistant Secretary 
Batcheller, showing how true a Republican he had always been, and 
how deserving of reward at the hands of the party. Assistant Secre- 
tary Batcheller was impressed with the man’s papers until a gentle 
hint was given him to hunt up the ones filed four years ago. This 
was done, and Baxter’s duplicity laid bare. Confronted with his two 
sets of papers, the poor clerk did not know what to say, and now 
—— because his salary has been cut down $1,000 a year.— Boston 
flerald. 


Resolutions of Brooklyn (N.Y.) Republicans on the Navy Yard 
patronage : — 


Resolved, That all applications for appointment shall hereafter be sub- 
mitted by the executive members of the various wards and towns to the 
secretary of this committee, who shall list the same and keep a record of all 
such applications, and of any appointments made therefrom; and the 
same shall always be open for inspection to the members of this committee. 

Resolved, That, after the adoption of this list by the Executive Committee, 
the President of the General Committee, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the treasurer and the secretary, shall make up such lists from such 
book as often as may be necessary, allotting to each ward and town its equal 
share; and, after the same shall have been properly certified to by any two 
of the above-named officers, it shall be transmitted to the various chiefs and 
heads of bureaus, with the request that appointments be made from such 
list as the demands may require. 


Now the information is widely circulated that President Harrison 
is worn out physically, and his nervous system reduced to a wreck, 
by the strain to which he has been subjected in receiving and adjust- 
ing the continuous and conflicting demands of office-seekers as the 
reward for their services in the late campaign. Although the party 
organs do not seem generally able to perceive it, this is more of the 
strongest practical evidence — the system of distributing gov- 
ernment offices as a reward for political services. The President’s 
physical prostration is due solely to the worry and labors required by 
the necessity of pis the spoils so as to satisfy ten or twelve 
times as many office-seekers as there are offices. Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew has recently given testimony that the public business, which 
is supposed to be the main ‘purpose of the presidential office, is left 
undone, because the President has not had time to consider questions 
of public policy during the rush for the division for the spoils. Could 
there be any more complete evidence of the failure of a system of 
government for the welfare of the public than the spectacle of the 
chief magistrate of a great nation unable to give his consideration to 
questions of public policy or to study the duties which arise out of 
his position as the executor of the laws, but worn down to a physical 
wreck by the never-ending and almost impossible task of distributing 
spoils among the hack politicians? In contrast with this, what 
superiority would attach to a system which would select office-holders 
solely on account of their capabilities? Such a plan would relieve 
the statesmen, who should give their exclusive attention to the duties 
of the government, of deciding between the respective merits of petty 
place-seekers. It should select appointees, first, by stated tests of 
intellectual fitness, and afterward promotions by the record of ability, 
integrity, and industry. That any such perfect system has yet been 
devised can hardly be affirmed. But it is by no means certain that 
it cannot be perfected when the nation gets ready to discard alto- 
gether the idea of making public office the plunder of political victory, 
and to practically enforce the idea that nothing but the good of the 
public service is to govern either appointments or removals. Object- 
lessons on the spoils system are coming in rather abundantly just at 
the present time.— Pittsburg Dispatch ([nd.), Fuly 13. 


Secretary Windom has been compelled to announce that, in order 
to escape the pressure of office-hunters, he will hereafter receive visi- 
tors by card only. For over two months, he has devoted the greater 
part of each day to these importunate callers; but he finds that even 
this large complaisance does not satisfy their exorbitant demands. 
Other members of the Cabinet report substantially the same experi- 
ence.— Frank Leslie’s (Rep.), July 20. 


July 10, 1889.— Mr. Porter, the superintendent of the census, says 
that no more applications for offices in his bureau will be considered, 
and no more appointments made except those already decided upon, 
until after September 1. Mr. Porter gives as a reason for this deter- 
mination that all his time for some weeks to come will be taken up 
in mapping out the work of the special agents of the bureau. He 
says that he has already appointed three times as many employees 
as were appointed at the same period in the last census.— Boston 
Herald. 
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TURNING THE RASCALS OUT. 


Since the incoming of the present administration, over eleven thou- 
sand Democratic postmasters of the fourth class have retired from 
office either voluntarily or involuntarily. Some of the Mugwumps 
have protested against this “wholesale slaughter of the innocents,” 
as they appear to esteem it; but Mr. Clarkson says it will go on so 
long as he is first assistant postmaster-general. 

“The people declared at the polls last fall,” says he, “that they 
were tired of Democratic rule, and that a change of administration 
must be made. They meant the Democratic postmaster as well as 
the Democratic President. The Democratic President has gone, but 
some of the postmasters are still handing out mail to the people who 
decreed they should go. Until the Democratic postmaster in the 
little town or village or at the cross-roads post-office is changed for a 
Republican, the people in those neighborhoods do not fully realize 
that a change of national administration’ has occurred. It is right 
that they should realize their expectations in this respect, for it is the 
visible sign to them that the Republicans are in power. So long as 
a Democrat delivers to them their daily mail, the administration 
appears Democratic. It is right that the postmasters should be 
Republican if the administration is Republican.”— Washington spe- 
cial to St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


Indian Commissioner Morgan said to-day that in the management 
of Indian schools he proposed to be governed by the principles laid 
down by the Mohonk Conference, so far as they can be put in prac- 
tice. He is in favor of a system of non-partisan public schools ex- 
clusively under government control. General Morgan says he does 
not anticipate | difficulty over the principle that teachers should be 
appointed from the States within which the schools are situated. As 
already stated in these despatches, he does not feel bound by any such 
rule. While giving the preference to residents of the State, he will 
not appoint an incompetent teacher because he or she is a resident 
of the State, nor refuse to appoint a competent one because he or she 
is not a resident. General Morgan does not fear that there will be 
lack of sympathy for the Indians in teachers appointed from their own 
State; for he thinks the work itself will inspire sympathy, and that 
the teachers will be disposed to do their best.— Boston Post. 


THE U. S. COMMISSION. 


The Civil Service Commission to-day submitted to Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker a report upon the condition and management 
of the post-office at Grand Rapids, Mich. The report ~: “ Cer- 
tain charges were made against the postmaster, Mr. Blair, and 
against the then chief clerk of the railway mail service, Mr. F. A. 
Hudson. The charges are backed up by sworn affidavits, and are of 
so serious a nature that the Commission, in view of their lack of 
power to subpcena witnesses and administer oaths, deem it proper to 
turn the whole matter over to the Post-office Department; and accord- 
ingly they submit to the department the affidavits of John McCon- 
ville George J. Ergenzeigner, Laut K. Salisbury, Moses H. Winslow, 
William Weller, Charles L. Brown, and Ira C.,Barnes. The only 
affidavit affecting Mr. Blair is that of McConville, which asserts that 
Mr. Blair was present in the government building at Grand Rapids 
one day in October, 1888, and assisted the clerk, Hudson, in attempt- 
ing to extort from him (McConville) a contribution of money for 
political purposes. On this point the affidavit is unsupported by any 
others, while it is explicitly contradicted by the affidavits of both Mr. 
Blair and Mr. Hudson; and the Commissioners do not consider that 
it is in itself sufficient to warrant their asking any action to be taken 
thereon. But, in the case of Mr. Hudson, all seven affidavits charge 
him with having collected, or attempted to collect, money for politi- 
cal purposes from government employees in the government building 
at Grand Rapids last fall.” 


MR ROOSEVELT’S “ ARROGANCE AND IMPUDENCE.” 


With his keen sense of humor, Mr. Roosevelt must find no end of 
fun in reading the abuse of him in which the Republican spoils organs 
are indulging, because he has had the “arrogance and impudence,” 
as they style it, to insist that the Republican party shall live up to its 
platform pledges in the matter of civil service reform.— Mew York 
Evening Post (ind.). 


CAN ROOSEVELT CARRY HIS PARTY WITH HIM? 


Can Theodore Roosevelt, of the Civil Service Commission, enforce 
the law upon this subject, and still retain his personal influence in | 
the Republican party? Some of the organs are already calling him 
“a young enthusiast,” “a political upstart,” “a Mugwump in dis- 
guise,” and soon. This protest against genuine reform is not sur- 
prising ; and, when it is demonstrated beyond a doubt that the New - 
Yorker, supported by his associates upon the board, is determined 
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that civil service reform shall be a rule of action, and not a mere 
party platform decoration, there will be many more unpleasant things 
said of him. The Indianapolis Journal already has called upon the 
Commissioner to halt, but in doing so it only draws a blue pencil 
across its own civil service declarations.— Springfield Republican. 


A WESTERN TRIBUTE TO MR. ROOSEVELT. 


One of the conspicuous successes of President Harrison’s admin- 
istration is the Hon. Teddy Roosevelt, Civil Service Commissioner. 
There is a young man who knows his business, and who is as far 
removed from the Tanners and Clarksons of politics as the equator 
from the pole. More power to young Mr. Roosevelt. He has made 
various spoilsmen of his party as mad as hornets, and he seems to be 
glad of it. The people are just as pleased as he is. They hope that 
he will wear his hat a little more on one side of his head than he 
does already, and that he will talk large, forcible chunks of Anglo- 
Saxon into the sound receptacles of the law-evading office-holders all 
over this spoilsman-ridden republic.— Chicago News, June 20. 


QUAY AGAIN. 


Quay scored one more to-day in the appointment of “Tom” 
Cooper, “the red-headed and hopeful” editor of the Media Repudiz- 
can and boss of Delaware County, as collector of the port of Phila- 
delphia. Cooper, having faithfully served his party for twenty-five 
years without higher reward than a State senatorship, was ambitious 
to be the next governor of the State. He had sufficient strength to 
make him formidable in the contest for the nomination, so Quay, 
who wanted Senator Delamater, his chief lieutenant in the legislature, 
made governor, bought Cooper off with the promise of the collector- 
ship a Philadelphia, by the same act gratifying the Camerons, who 
had promised to = for Cooper. Cooper expected to get the 
office on the Ist of May; but the President only had a “ constructive 
resignation ” from Collector Cadwallader in the shape of a personal 
letter stating that his resignation was at the President’s command, 
and, Cadwallader having made a good record, the President had no 
reason to allege either for asking positive resignation or removing 
him. So he waited until Quay, by urgent demands, compelled him 
to act, and then accepted Cadwallader’s “constructive resignation.” 
Boston Herald. 


NEPOTISM. 


The sympathies of all right-minded people will go out toward that 
eminent Republican boy, “ Bob” McCord, who has been twice within 
reach of a good office, and has in each case lost it because his 
“pull” on the President was not so good as that of the President’s 
son. McCord, soon after the President entered upon his duties, 
picked out the office of Postal-stamp Agent in this city as the place 
which suited him. It had a salary of $2,500, and there was little or 
no work to do. He told Senator Hiscock and “Tom” Platt of his 
choice, and they promised him he should have it. He was waiting 
confidently for it to come, when he read in the newspapers one morn- 
ing the announcement that it had been given to a gentleman in Pitts- 
burg who had been a college chum of Russell Harrison. Bob was 
indignant, and so were Messrs. Platt and Hiscock, who assured him 
that he should have something “equally as good,” without fail. 
They finally agreed with him upon a slaudler place,— that of Postal- 
note Agent, and went to Mr. Wanamaker and requested it. Mr. 
Wanamaker informed them that it had just been given to a friend of 
Russell Harrison’s business partner. Bob’s wrath when he heard of 
this second disappointment was naturally great; but, as Russell Har- 
rison has now sailed for Europe, he is in hopes of getting something 
“equally as good” before long —Mew York Nation. 


If Prof. B. A. Gould, of Cambridge, had been able to tell Mr. Hoar, 
when asked what his politics were, that he was a Harrison Repub- 
lican, he might have been superintendent of the Coast Survey before 
now. But, as it was, the President passed Gould and other non- 
partisan men of science by, and went out to Indiana for a Republican 
to fill the place, picking out Thomas C. Mendenhall, until three years 
ago a subordinate in the weather bureau here, but now president of 
Rose Polytechnic Institute at Terre Haute, Ind.—Boston Herald, 
July 10, 1889. 


This Civil Service Law is more than a ridiculous scarecrow and 
public laughing-stock. It is a menace against the liberty of the 
citizen. It is an engine of oppression. It curtails the free choice 
and political freedom of,its victims. It is a nuisance. Smash it! 
New York Sun. 


Mr. Roosevelt has taken another of the Republican spoilsmen in 
hand, Sixth-Auditor Coulter, the Ohio man whose idea of the gov- 
ernment is to provide places for the “horn-blowers,” and who de- 
manded the resignation of a faithful and efficient clerk, whose fidelity 
and efficiency he himself confessed, simply because, in his own 














words, “ we want your place.” As soon as Mr. Roosevelt heard the 
story, he went to the Secretary of the Treasury, and laid the case 
before him, the result being a block in Coulter’s proceedings. Too 
much praise cannot be given Mr. Roosevelt for his untiring efforts 
to secure the carrying out of his party’s pledges in the matter of civil 
service reform; but, after all, how ridiculous it is for him to try 
to restrain spoilsmen like Coulter and Clarkson, when the President 
appoints and retains such men! The way to make people believe 
that the Administration “means business” in this matter is not for 
Mr. Roosevelt to try to keep up with the tricks of such a fellow as 
Coulter, but for General Harrison to remove Coulter. Until some- 
thing of that sort is done, the situation will remain as it is thus 
graphically described by the Evansville /ourna/, one of the chief 
Republican papers in Indiana: — 

“ How is it with Harrison? Every fibre of his body is Republican. 
He is bound by a declaration of a political platform to observe civil 
service reform; but, in appointing Windom and Noble and Clarkson 
and Tanner, he ‘trumped’ Cleveland’s appointments in the same 
line. Who supposes that they care for civil service reform any more 
than Cleveland’s subordinates did? Look at the way Clarkson and 
Tanner are superseding Democrats with Republicans. If their 
superiors disapprove of their actions, they can call a halt; but it is 
noticeable that the good work goes bravely on.”— Boston Post. 


The Washington Pos¢ gives a scrap of conversation between a chief 
of a division and his Senator, which contains a moral for the spoils- 
men as well as for the civil service reformers. The chief had obtained 
his position through the influence of the Senator; and then, instead 
of being “trye to his party” by making as many places as possible 
for the other boys less fortunate than himself, he actually gave the 
Republican subordinates his protection. When reproached by the 
Senator for this, he said: “I have worked all my life like a slave for 
a bare living. Now I have an easy place with a lot of subordinates, 
who know all the details of the business, who will do all there is to 
be done, and save me the bother. Now, if you think I am going 
to throw them out, and put in a lot of greenhorns, and then work 
myself to death learning the business and teaching them, you don’t 
know me.” Whether this conversation really took place or not does 
not matter. That there have been chiefs in abundance who acted 
upon the principles indicated in it there is no question. The real 
chiefs, of course, were the poorly paid clerks “who knew all the 
details,” and who worked with double vigor when they perceived 
that their retention largely depended upon their saving the chief 
all “the bother.” This is rather expensive, having a real and 
a nominal chief in each of the many divisions in the Washing- 
ton departments; but at any rate the work is done, and well done. 
It is the plan which we have urged should be generally adopted,— 
namely, a paid officer, with no functions to perform, rewarded with 
the place and the pay because of his political services, and another 
non-political, permanent, every-day, hard-working servant getting his 
pay on the rr of a guantum meruit. We doubt not that the 
self-indulgence of such chiefs as the Washington Pos¢ tells of will 
so disgust office-peddling Senators as to hasten the day when their 
friends will be given the pay, but not the opportunity to befriend and 
protect the underlings of the office—Mew York Weekly Post. 


THE PULPIT. 


It is manifest that the pulpit could not be more worthily employed 
than in condemning those practices which convert public trusts into 
matters of bargain and sale, and cast the immense official patronage 
of this government, with all its corrupting tendencies, into the scale 
at every presidential election. It is not difficult to detect and point 
out the immoral side of such proceedings and their deleterious effect 
upon the public weal. Most sensible men conversant with such 
matters, and so placed that they feel obliged to do what others do in 
the way of securing a share of government offices, would not deny 
that the business has its demoralizing features ; and they would be 
perfectly willing to see it suppressed by law.— Boston Evening Tran- 
script, June 20. 


There is no more important political issue before the country at 
the present time than that of civil service reform. The President 
and the party in power must be held to a strict accountability for any 
neglect to enforce it. “ Trained and experienced servants should be 
just as valuable in the civil affairs of the government as in the army 
and navy, and their tenure of office no more precarious.” —Christian 
Register | Unitarian]. 


Bishop Cortland Whitehead of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Western Pennsylvania says, with reference to the proposal that 
sermons in favor of civil service reform shall be preached generally 
over the country on Laps woe te | Day, “I am very sure that the 
movement will receive wide-spread support throughout the country, 
and very probably the majority of preachers will elect to take the 
question as their subject on Thanksgiving Day.”—Mew York 
Weekly Post. 









































































































































































































THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD. 








CRIMINALS IN OFFICE, 


Mr. Harrison’s declaration that, “in appointments to every grade 
and department, fitness, and not party service, should be the essential 
and discriminating test,” seems to have been overlooked in West 
Virginia, as our despatches from that State show. One of the per- 
sons recently appointed to a federal office there is A. S. Ray, who 
was accused in January last of having tried to bribe a member of the 
legislature. A committee of the House made inquiry, reported that 
the charge had been sustained by testimony, and recommended that 
Ray should be prosecuted. Another, who has been appointed to 
assist in the prosecution of those who break the federal laws, is soon 
to be tried on the charge that he has embezzled $8,000 of school 
funds. Still another of the lucky office-seekers is. under indictment 
for bribery. 


Whatever one thinks of the action of Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker in the many removals he has been making, it would hardly 
seem that there could be more than one opinion of the contemptible 
meanness of the excuse he offers when he says: “In many instances 
they are upon inspectors’ reports, which, if published, would destroy 
the future of the man and leave a shadow upon his family. For the 
same reason, no information is given to the public on removals, or 
causes of removal, where there is no inspectors’ report, but affidavits 
filed by the people, which in themselves are sufficient to put the 
Department under severe criticism, if removals are not properly 
made.” If this is true, Mr. Wanamaker has betrayed his trust by 
conniving at the escape of officials guilty of nieapinae if it is 
untrue,— and the probabilities seem ecidedly in favor of the latter 
view,— the falsehood seems somewhat inconsistent in view of Mr. 
Wanamaker’s obtrusive parade of his theological leanings. In either 
case, it is to the last degree unjust to throw out a general charge 
which casts a reflection upon all the officials removed; and it 
is worse than idle for the Postmaster-General'to pretend to a deep 
sensitiveness for the reputation of individuals when he is willing 
to save his own credit at the expense of the reputation of the many. 
Boston Courier, July 7, 1889. 


“IMPROVING ” THE MAIL SERVICE. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that “ improving ” the railway 
mail service, as it has been effected by Wanamaker, Clerkson, and 
Bell, through the wholesale dismissal of efficient clerks and the ap- 
pointment of incompetents, has led, as it could not help doing, to 
the demoralization of the service. The blunders which are of daily 
occurrence, occasioning annoying and exasperating and, in some 
cases, expensive delays, are almost innumerable; and there is no 
hope for Somer things until the new men learn their business. It is 
not to be expected that any improvement will be shown by the old 
incompetents who were dropped for cause and who have been re- 
stored “for the good of the service,” but something better will proba- 
bly be done in time by the inexperienced men who are now learning the 
business, As a specimen of the extent to which the blundering is 
now going on, we give a list of letters from different places that have 
been missent by postal clerks, during seventeen days, to one third- 
rate post-office in this State. It embraces thirty-three different 
letters, and in nearly every instance the letters were plainly and 
legibly addressed. The list is as follows, and, where a return card 
was printed on the envelope, the name is also given : — 


Three Rivers, Howell, Carr & Barnard. 
Carson City, C. B. Willoughby. 
East Saginaw. 

Indian River. 

May, Postmaster. 

Bay City, Bonsfield & Co. 
Detroit, Free Press. 

Detroit, Russell House. 

Elgin, Ill., A. Loomis. 

Lucas. 

Durand. 

Sheridan, Stone & Hemingway. 
Merrill. 

Bay City, Thayer & Gustin. 

Bay City. 

Saginaw, Wells, Stone & Co. 

Mt. Pleasant, Carr & Granger. 
Detroit, Imperial Life Insurance Company. 
Ashley, Will J. Baker. 

St. Louis, Mo., J. A. Pozzoni. 
Cadiz, O., Banner Card Company. 
San Lorenzo, Cal. 

Hesslock. 

Detroit, Detroit News Company. 
Washington, D.C., J. S. Tyrrell. 
Oak Harbor, O. 

Lansing. 

Grand Rapids. 

Carrollton. 





Muir. 

Big Rapids. 

Detroit, Mrs. L. Koenig. 

Detroit, Michigan Ammonia Works. 


Letters are coming in at the rate of one, two, or three a day to this 
third-class post-office which ought to be sent to other places. Readers 
can see what an appalling number of blunders are being made by the 
railway mail clerks with such a record at one third-class post-office. 


A letter containing notes of deposit was placed in the mail-box at 
the corner of Liberty Street and Broadway, New York, on June 24. 
It was directed in a clearly legible hand to “ Bayside, Queens County, 
N.Y.,” and below this was written “ Flushing Township.” The post- 
mark on the letter shows that it was received in the New York City 
General Post-office at 5.30 P.M., June 24. On June 26, two days after, 
the letter was received at the New York Post-office, the missive 
turned up at Bayville, L.I. Another two days elapsed, and on June 
28 the wanderer found its way into the post-office at Glen Head, L.I. 
The next day, June 29, it got as far as Locust Valley, L.I.; and on 
July 1 it finally reached its destination, Bayside, after having visited 


four unnecessary postal stations, and having consumed ea days in 
going from Liberty Street, New York City, to Bayside, L.I. 

The sender of the letter placed the matter before Postmaster Van 
Cott at the New York Post-office, and an inquiry was instituted. On 
July 10, Superintendent Jackson wrote to the postmaster at Bayville, 
asking for information concerning the letter. He received the follow- 


ing response, which is given verbatim et literatim : — 


BAYVILLE, July 11, 1889. 
the Letter here Mention Was Received here & Could Not find Eney one 
to Claim it it was sent to Bayside it was set As Receved. P. M., 


Bayville, N. Y. 
— New York Times. 


CHANGES IN THE CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 


President Harrison has approved the changes in the civil service 
regulations applied to the railway mail service recommended by the 
Civil Service Commissioners. These changes permit the appointment, 
without examination, of printers’ employees, as such, and of substi- 
tutes to take the places of regular appointees, when not employed for 
more than thirty days. The Civil Service Commission has recom- 
mended that the rules governing the appointment of employees in 
the office of supervising architect of the Treasury be changed so as 
to permit of the employment of the best class of talent in that line. 
It was shown, by the investigation of the office before a Senate com- 
mittee last winter, that the best class of architects will not submit to 
a competitive examination for appointment: consequently, the archi- 
tect has been hampered by an inferior force. Mr. Windom laid the 
matter before the Commissioners some days ago. They saw the 
force of his suggestions, and the desired change was recommended 
to the President. 





EVADING THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


DETROIT, July 17.— Collector Geer’s guillotine began work to-day 
at the Port Huron Custom House, and a dozen Democratic heads 
dropped into the basket. Mr. Geer applied to the department for 
permission to increase his force and readjust the pay, and this was 
complied with. The result is that several new inspectors may be 
appointed, and the salaries of all have been fixed at $864. This 
takes the customs force almost entirely from under the Civil Service 
Law, and enables the collector to reward the patriots who perspired 
for the party last fall. Captain Mackey was removed to-day, and his 
place was filled by two Republicans. Hugh Higgins, a prominent 
Democratic official, was also notified that his resignation would be 
cheerfully accepted; and several lesser lights were extinguished. 

The Republicans feel that the collector has done a right smart 
thing in securing the consent of the department to this evasion of 
the Civil Service Law, and the American bird is soaring high just 
now in the vicinity of the Port Huron Custom House. . 





